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New China and its Leaders. 


1 1826 there was published « large work in 20 volumes called 
' King Shih Wen, or widely known public documents, It con- 

sisted of essays from the most distinguished men in the empire 
on all questions of public interest during the 60 previous years, 
and was called by some the Blue-books of China, as the documents 
were considered to represent the views of the government, 

In 1886 there was published a supplement to the King Shih 
Wén, also in 20 vols., containing the most important documents 
since 1826. 

As the Chinese government in many of the documents in these 
two works showed itself very hostile to Christianity, publishing in 
some of them the vilest calumnies against Christians, the attention of 
the General Missionary Conference, held in Shanghai in 1890, was 
called to the fact, and the opinion expressed that if the Chinese govern- 
ment did not suppress these calumnies there might be riots and 
massacres any day. ‘Ihe riots and massacres did take place in the 
years following as all the world knows. 

In the beginning of this year, 1898, the reform party published 
what they call the New King Shih Wen, also in 20 vols., and uniform 
with the two former works. 

These new volumes contain 580 essays and documents, of which 
160 are anonymous. The rest are from 135 different authors; one 
is a member of the Imperial family, one a president of,,one of the 
Boards of Government in Peking, others are viceroys, governors, 
judges, censors, hanlins, editors, etc., and there are essays 
from English, American, French, German, Russian and Japanese 
writers. 
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Most of the writers have only one or two essays published, but 
there are ten who have from 8 to 44 essays each. 

The chief author drawn upon is Liang K‘i-ch‘ao, the brilliant editor 
of the first Reform Paper in China. From him they publish 44 
essays. 

The next in order is K‘ang Yeu-wei, the so-called Modern 
Sage of China. From him they publish 38 essays. 

The next is a Christian missionary, Rev. Timothy Richard, from 
whom they publish 31 essays. 

The fourth is Hwang Tsun-huen, Provincial Judge of Hunan, 
from whom they publish 28 documents. 

The fifth is Hsiieh Fu-ching, formerly Chinese ambassador to 
England, from whom they publish 25 documents. 

The sixth is an Under-seeretary of the Cabinet in Peking, from 
whom they publish 18 documents. 

The seventh is Kung Sze-chin, a former Under-secretary of the 
Cabinet, who contributes 17 essays. 

The eighth is the editor of the New Learning newspaper, from 
whom they publish 15 articles. 

The ninth is Ma Kien-ching, a Taotai, and formerly one of the 
Directors of the China Merchants’ Co., from whom they publish 11 
documents. 


The tenth is one of the editors of Chinese Progress, from whom 
they publish 8 articles. 

Of the remainder, one is by a Chinese lady ; five are by another 
Christian missionary, Rev. Young J. Allen, LL.D., and one is by the 
former British Consul-General, George Jamieson, C.M.G. 

This work shows a vast change in the attitude of the leaders of 
public opinion in China. In the former works foreigners were only 
meutioned as deserving execration and extermination, and of course 
contained no essay by foreigners, while in this collection an Englishe 
man, the Secretary of the Soczety for the Diffusion of Christian and 
General Knowledge, is given the third place of honour among the 
reformers of China, 


The attitude of the reformers of China towards Christianity is 
also worthy of special attention. ‘The Chinese writers of these docu. 
ments appear in three stages: The first is that in which the writer 
notes the number of points of similarity between Confucianism and 
Christianity, and then draws the inference, ‘‘ How widely known is 
Confucianism !” But writers in this stage are apparently conscious 
of the weakness of such an argument, for they write anonymously. 
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The second stage is that in which the writers assume the superiority of 
Western civilization, and say that it arises from the West having 
paid attention to higher truths of religion which Confucianists have 
neglected. The third stage is that in which the writers, like the 
son of the Governor of Hupeh, become apologists for Christians and 
defend them against the former aspersions and calumnies, 

Largely as the result of the persistent and widespread efforts of 
this reform party since the Japanese war, the young Emperor has 
been carefully studying books on the progress of Western nations, in 
religion, education and in all departments, and during the last three 
months, since the death of Prince Kung, the Empress-Dowager has 
once more taken the lead in the government. The combined effect 
of these influences has been seen in the issue during the last 
month of a series of remarkable edicts most radical and far-reaching. 
Besides edicts authorizing contracts for the construction of several 
trunk railways, there has been an edict abrocating the Chinese 
essay system of education which has been in force for 500 years; an- 
other edict establishing a university for Western education in Peking 
as a stepping-stone to have similar ones in each of the provincial 
capitals ; another edict authorizing the use of all temples not set apart 
for government purposes as buildings for the new Western learning ; 
another edict creating a translation department to provide literature 
on Western learning in the Chinese language; another edict authorizing 
the issue of patents, whereby premiums will be given for introducing 
anything new and useful instead of being suppressed as heretofore ; 
and last of all, but not least, a spontaneous edict giving a “last 
warning” to all mandarins throughout the empire that unless 
they protect missionaries and Christians they will be severely 
dealt with. 

Our last advices from Peking inform us that the Chinese 
government is now asking the help of the venerable Rev. W. A. P, 
Martin, LL.D, in regard to their new departure in education. It is’ 
a most fitting crown to a most honourable life and magnificent 
talents for fifty years devoted to the welfare of the Chinese. 


In this intellectual change we see the seeds of one of the great- 
est reforms China has ever seen. The avalanche has begun to move, 
and its onward course is irresistible. The Christian forces that were 
supposed by many in China to be inert, are beginning to prove 
themselves the most potent over the practical Chinese mind as over 
the thoughtful Western mind. Let the Christian Church take 
courage and all thoughtful men take note. 
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Notes on Chinese Etiquette. 
BY REV. G. G. WARREN. 
(Concluded from August number.) 
§ V. Persona, Bearine. 


(a) Out of Doors.—The Chinese are not accustomed to the haste 
which the punctuality of our Western railways enforces on rich and 
poor alike; hence it is that a gentleman is never, or hardly ever, 
seen hurrying in the streets; a slow stately march is the usual 
pace. No walking stick is carried except in the case of old age; 
in fact, a fan is about the only thing a city gentleman will carry 
or rather will be seen to carry, for the capacious sleeve of the native 
dress altogether outrivals the pockets of our Western dress in its 
power to conceal bovks or other parcels which we feel no shame 
at carrying openly. 

After dark a lantern is used (carried usually by a servant), not 
merely for the very useful purpose of being a light to one’s feet, but 
also to bear witness that he who is thus abroad after dark is engaged 
in honourable business, and so is not ashamed to publish his name 
and address. 

On meeting a friend in the street (supposing both to be walk- 
ing) the greeting is cordial or otherwise according to circumstances, 
but rarely goes to the extent of a f& ## (ch‘ang?-i!*), unless at the 
New Year or some other season of special congratulation. Never 
look at a person riding in a chair or on horseback, and when you 
are riding do not notice anyone passing you, because strict etiquette 
demands that the one riding should dismvunt and thus show respect 
to any friend or superior whom he meets. It is usual to avoid being 
passed by a friendly official when he is riding in state, either by 
taking a by-road or even by entering a shop. In the country an 
apology should be offered to any elderly gentleman with whom one is 
acquainted, whom it may be necessary to overpass, as respect for 
an elder demands that he be allowed to walk in front. Spectacles 
are removed asa sign of respect in China much as the hat is in 
Western countries, ¢.g., when a high official is passing in the streets, 
when greeting a friend, and always when entering a house. In the 
case of those who are obliged to wear spectacles constantly an 
apology should be offered to a host and his permission requested 
before replacing them. 

(b) In-doors.—There is no ceremony amongst friends or servants 
corresponding to our knocking at the door ; one should bear this in 
mind if at any time a Chinese friend comes upon us somewhat 
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suddenly ; of course, a kindly explanation of our more excellent way 
will not be taken amiss. 

On entering a room a recognition of those in the room should 
always be made, whether one is intending to stay in the room or 
merely fetch something. Usually anyone seated in a room rises on 
the entrance of a friend, and such courtesy should always be return- 
ed by an immediate request to be seated. 


§ VI. Payine Cats. 


A new comer is required to pay the first call, and that should 
be done as soon as ever his house is made ready for receiving return 
ealls. The return call is made soon after the visit; the sooner the 
more respectful ; hence in some cases it is actually made immediately 
after the visit. Two or three days is an outside limit for those who 
wish to show respect to one who has paid them a visit. 

New Year’s calls should be made early in the vear; the morn- 
ing of the first day is the time when the lower officials call to con- 
gratulate their superiors; the afternoon or evening of the first day 
is not a convenient time for calling, owing to the habit of passing a 
sleepless night on the eve of the New Year. 

It is not customary to give any notice beforehand when one is 
making an informal visit or returning a call. To do so is to assume 
the position of a superior, and to act as if it was of great it. portance 
that one should be properly received. At the same time <t is not 
taken amiss in the case of a business call, when an interview 
is necessary, of sending a request to fix a time which will be conve- 
nient to the gentleman on whom the call is made. 

A call on an official should always be made in a chair, as the 
host is required to escort his guest to the door, if he is walking, and 
that is not convenient for an official. The only exceptions to this 
rule should be to subordinate officials, and in their case only when 
intimate relations have been set up. 

On the chair reaching the home of the host, the visitor’s F hf 
(shou%-t‘ieh'*) is sent in; if he is to be received the word 5 (ch‘ing?) is 
passed from the host to his servants and the doors are thrown open ; 
if the visitor is not to be received the phrase used is j# ics (tang*-chia*), 
lit. “(I have) delayed (your) chariot.” 

This phrase must not be misinterpreted to mean any insult to 
the visitor whose visit is declined ; so far is it from that, that it is 
the correct phrase for an inferior official to use to his superiors when 
they visit him; of course, the phrase may cover a slight, but if it does 
the slight is not in the phrase. 

On sending in the card a message should also be given (if the 
guest be not in native clothes, otherwise the fact will be noted by the 
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servants) as to whether the guest is in full dress: He TT 4 7G (chii'- 
liao®-i?-kuan') or in plain dress ; ffi #€ (pient-i?). 

When the host wishes to show respect he receives the guest 
immediately the chair is put down in the entrance court, but as this 
may entail a delay of the chair outside the door it may prove in- 
convenient, ¢.g., when a house opens on to a busy street, it is more 
convenient, if a visitor is to be received, that his chair should not be 
delayed ; in that case, a servant should be standing with the host’s 
shou®-t‘ieh!* to receive the guest, and should conduct him to the guest- 
room. There the guest will seat himself in any of the lower seats and 
not on the dais, awaiting his host. Immediately the host arrives the 
guest will rise and walk towards the door. Owing to our Western 
prejudices (which are usually known) the “ kotow ”’ is neither given 
nor expected. But in case it is given, certainly Chinese etiquette 
would exact its return, for a guest to allow a host to “kotow” and 
not himself to “kotow” would be regarded asa great insult. We 
are allowed to give the low bow (ch‘ang?-i!*) in place of the “ kotow,” 
which is customary when one Chinese gentleman pays a formal call 
on another or on his superior. The host then conducts his guest to 
a seat, and if he wishes to honour him, seats him on the dais. The 
orthodox Chinese guest room faces south, the dais is on th® north 
side and the seat of honour is that on the east side (7. e., the right 
hand side of the dais as you enter, the left as you sit.) The next 
seat is on the opposite side of the dais, the third is the one 
nearest the first, the fourth that nearest the second, and so on, 
working by alternate sides until the lowest seat is reached—the first 
on the left hand side as you enter. Of course many guest-rooms 
are found not facing south, but it is always arranged if possible 
to have the main entrance opposite to the dais. It is an invariable 
rule of politeness to insist on a guest taking a higher seat than that 
ocenpied by the host. Tea is brought into the room as the host and 
guest enter, or as soon after as possible. The host rises and takes 
(with both hands) the cup intended for the guest from the servant and 
places it himself on the tea-table near the guest. In formal visits 
the host raises the cup, at the same time bowing slightly before 
placing it on the table ; he then lifts the cover of the cup and skims 
off any tea leaves that may be floating, and if any has been spilt in 
the saucer, empties it out. The guest must rise with the host, taking 
care not to stand on the foot-rest if there be one in front of the dais, 
but on the floor. If the host raises the cup, the guest raises his 
joined hands and also bows; he also tries to prevent the host pay- 
ing him the attentions of skimming the tea leaves and emptying the 
spilt tea. This ceremony is repeated for each guest if there be more 
than one. ‘lhe servaut should place the host’s cup in its place while 
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he is giving the last guest his. If the host has paid attention to 
the guest’s cup, the guest should return the compliment ; the host 
will, in that case, endeavour to prevent this courtesy on the part of 
the guest. 

No description of either the bow, or the ceremonies proper to 
offering or receiving tea, could be equal to the actual example on the 
part of a native. It is advisable therefore to receive an object 
lesson from a Chinese gentleman before attempting to practise them 
outside the privacy of one’s home. 

In a formal visit the tea is not drunk until the guest is just 
about to leave, but where there is any intimacy the host requests the 
guest to drink at his pleasure, and in the summer or at any time 
when it is warm, a guest should be requested to remove his hat as 
soon as the preliminaries of greeting are over. (The correct phrase 
for this request is Ff 7E (shen'-huan!). 

A formal visit, ¢.g., of a new comer, or of a return call, usually 
lasts but a short time. Directly the tea-cups are raised the servants 
make preparation for the departure of the guest. Two or three sips 
are taken ; then guest and host rise together. The guest requests the 
host not to escort him, and repeats the request at every door. On 
arriving at the chair the guest gives a full bow to the host before 
stepping inside the shafts of the chair; then, taking care not turn his 
back on the host, he seats himself, and as he does so again bows and 
raises his hands. The host returns each bow and remains standing 
by the chair until it is lifted, when he immediately turns away. 

When a guest has walked the host should escort him to the 
front door, and not merely to the court into which the chair or horse 
is brought ; he should actually step over his threshold, and if there 
are steps, escort the guest down into the street. But on leaving, 
instead of the ch‘ang-i*, which is twice given when the guest rides, 
guest and host merely bow to each other. 

It is worth noting that the secretaries of an official only escort 
a guest to the door which opens from the court into their suite of 
apartments and not to the chair, or street door. The big doors also 
are not opened for the guest of a secretary. The secretaries, as a 
rule, live in retirement, and neither pay many visits not receive many 
Visitors. 

§ VIL. Feasts. 

An invitation to a feast is usually given two or three days 
before the day of entertainment. They are usually written on a 
i bh (tan'-t‘ieh'*), and if the guests are to be received in full dress, 
this is enclosed in a Je hh (ta*-¢*ieh'*) ; whether the ¢a*‘-¢‘ieh! is used 
or not the invitation is sent in a large red paper cover, so that it is 
not folded, but is delivered in its full size. 
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If the invitation is declined it should be returned the same day 
or at the latest the day after. The cover is returned, and either a 
tan'-t'ieh or an ordinary visiting card sent with some such inscrip- 
tion as the following: jt fi @# (Asin'-ling®-t‘zii?) written on the 
right hand side of the ¢‘eA' ; the first character being about an inch 
or more from the top; and jf (As’eh*) on the top of the t‘ieh about 
the middle; somewhat to the left (but not close to the edge) and 
towards the lower half of the ¢e/!* the surname and ming?-tziit 
with Ff (pai*) or FR FF (tsaz4-paz*) ; or in place of the name the 
phrase % JE A (ming?-cheng'-chiit) may be used, in which case a 
pien*-tzit* is added with the f¢‘ieh1*. 

An invitation is frequently declined from courtesy, and not 
from any disinclination to accept; it is customary, therefore, to 
repeat it, and if this is done, it is done immediately after the message 
declining it has been received ; the same invitation card in the same 
cover being again sent to the guest. If the invited guest really 
wishes to decline, he repeats his message at once, and this is con- 
sidered final. If a repeated invitation be retained more than a few 
hours all preparations are made for receiving the guest. 

A less formal, but still quite respectful method of invitation, is 
by means of a verbal message sent by a servant with the card. 

This is, however, only done in cases of intimacy and when the 
guests are expected in plain dress. 

It would be difficult to improve on the hints on the etiquette 
of dining out given in the tenth of the Ten Dialogues (Part IV) of 
Wade’s “'fzii Erh Chi.” The only apology for the insertion of the 
complete dialogue in both English and Chinese in these pages is 
that it is to be feared that many readers will not have the opportu- 
nity of consulting the original. See Vol. II, pp. 245-248. 

It is only necessary to add that a meal is always provided for 
the personal attendants who accompany the guests, and in the case 
of an official attending in state his whole retinue is entertained. 


§ VILL. Presents. 


A kindly side of the Chinese character is seen when notice is 
taken of the frequency and value of the gifts which are constantly 
being interchanged. If it has to be admitted that a spirit of nicely 
calculating how little to give and how much to receive is by no 
means uncommon, it is also true that frequent instances are found 
of those who know that it is more blessed to give than to receive. 
Birthdays and weddings, success in examination and rise in office, 
and quite a number of feast days, are made opportunities of exhibit- 
ing the friendship that exists between members of the same family 
or town or between acquaintances. 
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There is no more limit to article selected for a present than 
there isin the West, and, as with us, many who would be offended 
at a gift of money, are well pleased by a gift of books or articles of 
clothing or furniture. Frequently a feast is given by one gentleman 
to another; the dishes are sent all hot and ready to be placed on 
the table, the Chinaware being returned in a day or two. A grace- 
ful custom prevails of giving pairs of many things which form part 
of a wedding present, e.g., scrolls, lamps, canisters of tea, baskets of 
fruit, etc. 

When the present is sufficiently weighty to require coolies to 
carry it, a “boy” is also sent with the donor’s card; when it isa 
small thing, the “ boy’ takes it as wellas the card. A return card is 
as necessary from the receiver as is the card which accompanies the 
present. On the return card the word $f (Asieh*) is inscribed at the 
top, nearthe middle. A douceur (which should be wrapped in red 
paper) is always given to the bearers and the servant who bring a 
present ; some gentlemen write the amount of this wine-money in the 
corner of the return card ; this amount generally bears some propor- 
tion (about five to ten per cent) of the estimated value of the present. 

Occasionally a part of a present only is retained and oc- 
casionally the whole is declined, not necessarily as an insult to 
the donor; if, however, at a time when a large number of presents 
is being given (as for instance at a wedding), one person’s gifts are 
received and another’s returned, the latter would feel aggrieved ; 
if one is accepted all must be accepted, and if one is returned all 
should be returned. 

As in the West presents are not usually made on one side 
only ; Chinese self-respect demands that like should return like. 


§ LX. On IntTercoursE with TEACHERS AND PREACHERS. 


The intercourse of missionaries and their Chinese teachers 
is apt to be disturbed from a misunderstanding on either or even 
both sides. On the one hand, the European, new to China, finds 
that his cook and his teacher both cost about five thousand cash 
a month, and so he is apt on his side to put these two individuals in 
one and the same category. On the other side, the teacher is 
(especially when new to the work) apt to put an immense gulf 
between himself and his “pupil” and to demand the utmost 
deference, ‘1 ought to have beaten him,” said one of these teachers 
to me once ; his “ pupil ”—a missionary of about the same age as him- 
self—having protested against the teacher’s absenting himself for 
two or three days without any explanation beforehand! Whileit is 
quite necessary to prevent such a misunderstanding as this, it is 
well to adopt a happy medium, not to speak of the teacher’s 
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“wages:” J §% (hung'-ch‘ien?), but of his “stipend: ” FA fi (yiieh** 
fung'); always have him provided with hot tea during the lesson ; 
always seat him above oneself in one’s own guest room when receiv- 
ing guests, and, at least always asking him to take the top seat when 
being received with him as guests by another gentleman ; in a word the 
intercourse should be that of two friends without a tinge on the one 
hand of employer and employed, or on the other of teacher and taught. 

Similar treatment shuuld be accorded to preachers and day-schoo] 
teachers. Any marked lack of respect on our part towards these 
gentlemen will be noted and imitated by others. It of course at 
times happens that men who are not skilled in etiquette, are employed 
in preaching the gospel, and Christianity has ever been able to 
defend itself for giving such employment to those who are not 
amongst the “ wise after the flesh,” the mighty or the noble ; but it 
is well to remember (1) that the observance of etiquette is much 
more common amongst the lower classes in China than in the West ; 
and (2) that many of these outward customs are but the visible sign 
of an inward spirit which loves one’s neighbour as oneself. We may, 
therefore, rightly expect from those who are employed—as European 
missionaries are—in teaching the gospel, and we ought in all fairness 
to give to such, sufficient courtesy to mark them as worthy of being 
held in all honour. 

§ X. SERVANTs. 


The relations between master and servant in China are generally 
much more easy-going than is customary in the West. Our punc- 
tuality, exactness and thoroughness require some time before they 
appear as virtues to the Chinese mind. It is only right, therefore, to 
be cautious in checking offences against our code, especially when 
the servant is new to his work. Conduct whieh would savour of 
impertinence from a European servant, may occasionally be really 
due to ignorance on the part of a Chinaman. 

In leaving home for a journey, or on returning, the servants 
should be recognised. A present at the feast days is appreciated, 
and indeed looked for ; it being customary in Chinese houses, where 
the servants usually board at their master’s expense, to have some- 
thing approaching a “feast’’ on such occasions. Similar treatment 
should be given to boatmen or coolies who may be employed on the 
fifth and eighth month festivals, and still more so if any are actually 
employed crossing the year. 

In one of the somewhat numerous series of pamphlets with a 
similar aim to this one, there is a caution given to the master not to 
threaten his servant with sending him to the Yamén unless prepared 
to follow out the threat. One would have imagined that such a 
caution would more properly belong to a homily on bad temper than 
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to notes on etiquette ; but perhaps the writer was not altogether out 
of his proviuce when he gave this piece of advice. Of course, if a 
servant has been mixed up in actual robbery or other crime, 
he may rightly be treated as a criminal ; but, if the head and front 
of the offence is merely squeezing or lying, then to send the offender 
toa Yamén would at least imply an interpretation of the phrase 
lH ef (Fu'-mu3-kuan'), which is scarcely common amongst the 
“children” of the officials, Even if the servant actually is a 
criminal it may not be amiss to think twice before sending him 
toa Yamén. The present writer knows of one case which happened 
in a treaty port: amah, cook, boy and coolie were all sent to the 
Yaménu through the Consul in the most proper manner, suspected of 
being accomplices in a robbery; the amah, cook and boy were soon 
found to be quite above suspicion, but in two days the poor 
wretch of a coolie was returned to his employer almost out of 
his mind, through the treatment his “ parent-official” had 
accorded him, with a message asking whether he had received 
“enough!” Whether it is better to let the wrong-doer off and use 
a “ Waterbury” instead of one’s missing gold watch, or whether it 
is better to regain one’s property at such a price, must be left to 
individual taste. 

With regard to squeezing, it may be noted that it is not proper- 
ly an “anti-foreign” trait of the Chinese character; most well-to-do 
Chinamen are fellow-sufferers with ourselves in this matter, and it 
may well be doubted if a missionary society geuerally pays more for 
a house or piece of land than a company of native gentlemen would, 
who might be trying to establish a pawn-shop or find buildings for a 
“ guild-hall.” 

Undoubtedly the love of “‘luck” is strong amongst the coolie 
as amongst all other classes of Chinese; hence their preference for 
lower fixed wage and wine-money rather than a higher price, which 
shall include extras. But notwithstanding this preference much 
time and feeling on both sides are saved by the establishing of a 
“custom” $4 4H (huei!-chi®) with chair, boat, barrow and coolie 
hong. As a rule the “ custom” is somewhat high, and plenty 
of instances may be found of a lower wage being acceptable ; but, it 
is generally advisable to come to an understanding with the /ao?-pan3 
of a hong, and after that to have no bargaining on either side, though 
of course allowances should be made fur extremes of weather or 
anything else outside the common. 

Those who grumble at the ordinary working and coolie class in 
China have either had little to do with the corresponding classes in 
the West, or have been more than usually fortunate in their 
experience. 
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A List of some of the = t& Terms used for the Closer Relatives. 


lst person. 2nd person. 

Grandfather % wil AY ill 
Grandmother Fe Wi. BE Ay jill # 
Father ea om Ay s 
Mother RK Ay 
Old Brother me ht A> ot 
Younger Brother & if Ad ifs 
Older Sister Fe MeL Ay Hl 
Younger Sister 4 i Ad tk 
Son aj Ff AY Bh 
Daughter hz Ay 1 
Grandson jr # Ay 
Granddaughter yy Hx Ar XK 
Wife hk AW a LS 
Father-in-law Re Te Ad 1G 
Mother-in-law ae ite TH Ay ity 
Brother-in-law. 

(a) Sister’s Husband 3 [KA] Ap HH 15 

(6) Wife’s Brother AL] a Ale] 
Sister-in-law. 

Brother’s Wife 3 4! & FH 48 Aim |Bwe 
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The Missionary Movement in China. 
1860 to 1895. 35 Years, 
BY REV. WILLIAM ASHMOBE, D.D. 
Part II. 


From the Tientsin Treaties to the Janan War. 
i} 


ment of China. Thongh all unconsciously to herself, and 

not fully discernible to others, the old empire was drifting 

from her moorings and swinging round into the stream-way 
of the nations. In time the current would be sure to catch her, 
and onward she would be compelled to go. 

As has often been said, purely secular and purely missionary 
operations intermingle and overlap. It is impossible to treat of 
the latter without some reference to the former. Accordingly civil, 
commercial and political features, as forming a general basis of 
movement, have been touched upon, though briefly. After that, in 
continuation, certain 


A a period includes large and eventful stages in the develop- 
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Missionary Features or THE MovEMENT 


were considered. Three of these were specified. They were:— 

I. The rapid entrance into the newly-enlarged field of various 
other missionary societies. 

II. Notably the rise of the China Inland Mission, which has 
had a transforming influence on missionary operations, both at home 
and abroad. 

III. It ts a period noted for what have been called, but with a 
misleading significance, “* The Missionary Troubles.” It remaius 
to indicate some others of importance. 

IV. The period is signalized by a vast expansion of the use of the 
press and a consequent increase of power along intellectual, moral 
and spiritual lines from that potent agency. 

It is not that the press was now being, for the first time, fully 
appreciated. It had always held a high place among missionary 
agencies. It had been used, of course, in printing vocabularies, 
hand-books, dictionaries, first-lessons, tracts, and initial transla- 
tions of the Scriptures. But it had been a day of small things. 
Missionary presses were, indeed, a great advance on those simple 
aud primitive outfits of the Chinese. Yet even with them the 
wooden blocks, the ink brush, and the rubber pad, pressed over the 
paper to make the impression, were often adequate to all needs. 
But the progress of the age and the increasing needs of the work 
could not stand this forever. Wooden blocks must get out of the way. 
Chinese apparatus was too slow and too poky. A Western man, 
pushed with work, would go crazy if pinned down to this go-cart 
gait. So in came the age of movable types and power presses, and 
steam instead of coolie power. A good start had been made long 
ago. Metal types had been made in Europe and had been sent 
out for use to some extent. But now the demand was becoming so 
great that missionary societies saw the necessity of sending specially 
qualified men to carry on printing. Then matters began to move 
at a lively rate. ‘To-day the work of mission presses is multiplied 
to an extent that thirty or forty years ago would have seemed too 
much even for the vagaries of a dream. Some of the missionary 
printing and publishing houses begin to suggest to us the huge 
dimensions of printing houses at home. The superintendence of 
certain ones among them, as that of the Presbyterian Press in 

Shanghai, for example, instead of taking up only threads and ends 
of a missionary’s time, as used to be the case, now require a large 
and well equipped staff of foreign managers and a small army of 
native employers, whose entire time is taken up with the duties of 
the establishment. They now cast their own type, do their own 
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stereotyping, and will soon be doing their own engraving. Their 
great press room is itself an object worth visiting. Presses of 
various kinds, doing all sorts of work, are guing from morning 
till night. 

But this is only one of the presses. In other places are still 
other presses, second only to the Presbyteriau, and destined soon to 
be up to where the Presbyterian is now. There is a great establish- 
ment at Hankow in connection with the Scotch Bible Society 
and one at Foochow under the Methodists. And there is a deal of 
printing being done at Pekin and Tientsin and Canton. And still 
other places are making a start with smaller presses of their own, 
but all of them destined to grow, Their principal work is printing 
Bibles, and tracts, and educational works, medical works, dic- 
tionaries, magazines, and the vast and varied amount of general 
literature made available in missionary work. On this subject 
every missionary should have in his library that valuable summary 
prepared by Mr. Gilbert McIntosh, entitled The Mission Press in 
China, It furnishes a view of missionary efficiencies that is at once 
informing and cheering. The dissemination of so vast an amount of 
missionary literature is certain to be attended with correspondingly 
vast results. It is like sowing winter wheat. The snow covers it 
for a while; it is literally “snowed under,” but when spring comes 
the snow has to go, and then the blades come starting up by the 
million. This literature is finding its way into every nook and 
corner of the empire already, and will find its way still more so as 
time goes on. 

V. As a distinct feature of the missionary movement of the 
day, mention must be made of the great Bible and Tract operations 
carried on by societies of the West. 

There are the British and Foreign, the National Bible Society 
of Scotland, the American Bible Society, the Religious Tract 
Society, the Central China Religious Tract Society, the North- 
China Tract Society, and various others. These societies are well 
organized, and are carrying on their operations with enterprise, 
vigor, and great breadth of strategy. Their colporteurs have often 
remarkable experiences. Details of the doings of the various 
organizations are well known to readers of the RecorDER and need 
not be rehearsed again. We are to keep in mind, however, that 
millions and millions of portions of the Word of God, and tens and 
tens of millions of pages of saving instruction, have been sown 
broadcast by these societies. Indications are that China is 
destined, at an early day, to become the greatest field that some of 
our Bible societies will have. Some of their heaviest outlays will 
be here, and some of their greatest ingatherings will be in the track 
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of those who have gone forth reaping, bearing precious seed. 
Everyone interested in gauging the growing dimensions of China 
missions should make himself familiar with the reports of these 
societies, as they appear from year to year. They exhibit as does 
nothing else the fighting resources of the kingdom. 

VI. The progress made towards Western educational methods, 
and in the acceptance of Western educational material, has been 
phenomenal, especially in the last few years. Until quite recently 
China has maintained, unabated, her supercilious disdain for 
Western ideas in education. The works of her own sages were 
absolute in their sufficiency. Western science they did not care 
about; Western improvements they did not care about; Western 
war material was of admitted value; and they had done something 
to supply themselves, Their sailing junks had been replaced by 
steamers; their smooth bore clumsy masses of gun metal by 
finished rifled cannon; their awkward matchlocks by breech- 
loaders ; and they had a few thousand soldiers drilled after Western 
methods. What more did they want of those distant barbarians ? 
Nothing, absolutely nothing. To this there was an exception of 
a limited kind. Some little knowledge of English speech, enough 
to know how to do business, was a paying investment. Even 
“Pidgin English,” which is an awkward attempt at mouthing 
successfully the words “business English,” would pay handsomely. 
Still more would it pay to have a somewhat more correct vocabulary. 
So for many years there has always been a demand for “ English ” 
for its commercial value, but with that it stopped. The innumerable 
wonders of the Western inventive mind had no attraction even 
for thoughtful Chinese. Railroads, telegraphs, achievements in 
hydraulics, pneumatics, and electricity, and all the bewildering dis- 
coveries of men of genius were mere puerilities to the man who was a 
student of Confucius and Mencius. If crowded too hard with the im- 
pressiveness of these marvels, and compelled to make an admission 
of some kind, they would say, “Oh at Pekin have got all the 
same ; maskee.” 

And yet in this coagulated state of affairs there were the 
beginnings of a new order of things. There were a few Chinese— 
a very few—who were more wisely observant of the signs of the sky 
and more appreciative of what they saw. ‘lo them there was a 
revolution coming; they were ready to bid it welcome, but they 
were a more handful and, as yet, carried but little weight. Their 
time had not yet come. Young China was not yet born. 

But now the missionaries had been continuously at work. 
Education as an attendant of their evangelization had been always a 
sine qua non. There is not a unity of sentiment among missionaries 
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about the proper place of education and the kind of results to 
be expected in a legitimate missionary program; but difference of 
Opinion there is a family matter to be settled good naturedly among 
themselves. But as to the essential need of education, and all that 
the word involves, mental training, mental furnishing and general 
mental, moral, and physical uplifting—of the need of a sound 
education in order to the fartherance and stability of Christianity— 
the unanimity of sentiment among missionaries is complete. And 
so all can rejoice in the progress that has been made. Certainly 
that progress has been phenomenal. Mission schools are multitu- 
dinons already, and they are being multiplied all the time. Aside 
from the missionary outcomes expected, the incidental value to the 
Chinese as a nation, is beyond estimate. Mission schools are pre- 
paring the way for a government school system in China just as 
they did in India. That they have no such system is one of the 
suicidal features of Chinese administration. ‘There will be a 
change bye and bye, and missionaries, more tlan any other class of 
men, will be credited with its realization. 

3ut the greatest stride has been made in the establishment, of 
late years, of high grade schools, colleges and universities at a 
number of the great centres of population and influence, as Canton, 
Shanghai, Foochow, Soochow, Kiukiang, Pekin, and various other 
places; most, though not all of them, are in an embryo stage as yet. 
But they have a great future ahead. A further and more full 
consideration of what they are likely to effect pertains properly to 
a coming stage of missionary history, and so specific details, at this 
time, may be omitted. 

VII. Two notable missionary conferences of vast signifi- 
cance, and of far-reaching consequences, have been held in this 
period; and the way is being prepared for a third one at no 
distant day. The progress made by modern missions—their 
trajectory of movement—and the tremendous amount of moral and 
spiritual energy being developed in their operations, is nowhere 
made more apparent than in the great ecumenical conferences that 
are called from time to time. A number of such have been held in 
India, two in China, and one in Japan. A vast conference has been 
heid in London and another is to be held in America in 1900. 
The striking unity that dominates the diversity of Protestant 
Christendom towers into prominence. The denominations meet to- 
gether in the brotherhood of a common faith. Points of difference 
are harmonized or relegated to the background for the time, while the 
hosts of the spiritual Israel confer together to press the things where- 
unto they have already attained, leaving the things wherein they 
may be “ otherwise minded ” to the time when God shall reveal even 
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this unto them. These assemblages are cosmopolitan in a unique 
sense; one spirit breathes through their many forms of speech. 
Their languages are many, but their voice is one. They gather 
together a host of men and women from all parts of the earth. 
Their ambition is daring and boundless, It is a scheme of world- 
conquest they have in hand. Nothing but a whole solid globe! 
Offer them a part and they won’t take it; offer them nine-tenths 
and they won’t take it; offer them ninety-nine hundredths and they 
won’t listen. They want the whole, and they intend to have the 
whole. They spend their money; they take long journeys by land 
and long voyages by sea; they come together to compare notes, mark 
progress, correct mistakes, and lay plans; they stay together for 
days and even weeks if need be and spend more money in order to 
do it. Then when they have reached a conclusion, back they go, 
ready to spend all they have got, in order to consummate that same 
ambitious purpose. 

In a smaller way, and yet as a part of the same grand campaign 
of conquest do these conferences on the mission fields themselves 
stand out luminous with suggestiveness. In some features they 
differ from home conferences of the same kind. They are made up 
wholly of practical men and women; of people who are in the 
trenches, who know what they are talking about, which is not always 
true at home; of mere effervescence and of speeches, and harangues 
of the Ad captandwm order, there is a minimum ; the whole business 
is too intensely real. The men who take the floor and talk are ex- 
perts, and they recognise the fact that others are experts as well, and 
who also know something; and they discuss things after the manner 
of a bench of judges, wasting precious little time on infinitesimals 
and making straight for the core of the issue. It was an impressive 
spectacle to see several hundred missionaries and their coadjutors 
together for nearly two solid weeks—three times a day—discussing 
the missionary situation ina great empire. Most extended plans were 
laid for co-operative work in translation and in education, A vast 
deal was done from motives of a common understanding. Whatever 
other impression a visitor might or might not receive, this one he 
would be sure to have, that there was a body of men and women 
who had brains, and capacity, and intelligent discernment, and 
resolute purpose,. whose aims were radical and revolutionary, of an 
existing system of religion, and of education; of men and women 
who would not be cajoled nor wheedled, nor browbeaten, nor bluffed, 
or ridiculed off the track. Among all the disruptive and reconstruct- 
ive forces at work in China, that missionary body included the most 
efficient. The future destiny of China is not to be moulded without 
their having a hand in the matter. 
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VIII. The latter part of the period is characterized by the 
incipient self-assertiveness indicative of the coming manhood of the 
native church. Such a beginning of self-assertiveness always marks 
anera. It is a happy attainment. It is a period in a girl's life 
when she is first introduced into society, and of a boy’s life when he 
begins to be called “Mr.” and to be treated as if he were a man. 
More blessed still when a church can lay aside its pantalets 
and take a place of its own in the great sisterhood of the churches of 
God. No greater event in a missionary’s experience can be expected 
to occur than to see his churches “coming of age.” With joy he sees 
them begin to increase ; with equal joy he begins to decrease himself. 

In the early history of a new mission, when converts are few 
and churches far between, they lack visibility and a corporate 
consciousness ; they are timid and non-assertive ; they stand so much 
isolated and alone in their new conviction that, like Peter, who 
wist not that it was true what the angel was doing to him, they 
wonder whether the whole thing is not a dream. This timidity and 
sense of loneness shows itself not only in a certain amount of 
feebleness of assertion, but still more in the queer questionings 
which come and go like spectres, and torment them (as those 
converts from Judaism were tormented, to whom the Epistle to the 
Hebrews was written) and make them wonder whether, after all, 
they had not made a mistake in turning their back upon the stately 
teachings of Confucius. For consider what a magnificent genealogy 
their own religion presents, what multitudes of the living are hold- 
ing to it now, and what hosts of venerated ancestors all died in its 
faith ; and then, on the other hand, what a pitiable lot they form in 
themselves, missionaries included. It may be true, this new doctrine 
which they have learned; this missionary man Moses may be a 
safe man to follow; they hope so, and mean to keep on, and keep on 
they do, but they go limping and shaking, not with firm tread and 
steady gait, believing it is true, but not with that mighty conviction 
that attends us in the West, who feel the pressure of the head of 
water of generations, who have accepted all these truths before they 
came to us. 

But in the last ten and fifteen years, more or less, according to 
locality, this is being changed. Christians in China are beginning to 
feel the support which comes from a consciousness of having sensi- 
ble and solid neighbors who think in the same way as themselves. 
This is scriptural. One reason why Paul wanted to see the Roman 
converts was, as he expressed it, “that I may be comforted together 
with yon by the mutual faith, both of you and me.” The “ mutual 
faith” of Chinese Christians is becoming an enormous help to each 
other. Years ago they began to feel it. They heard of others be- 
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coming Christians ; their number increased to thousands and then 
to a few tens of thousands, and to-day they are not less than eighty 
thousand. We are not fools after all, they reason. Some of us 
might be hoodwinked, but not eighty thonsand of as. If it were 
all a lie somebody would be finding it out. 

Most of all there are now mature Christians in the churches, 
men who have studied the subject with thoroughness. The defence 
of Christianity and the promulgation of its tenets, which has hitherto 
devolved on foreigners who must always work at a disadvantage, is 
now passing into native hands. The literature of the future as 
regards Christianity, will be of their getting up. At present the con- 
testants are foreign missionaries against heathen scholars; the 
furm of the conflict will change when it becomes native Christian 
scholar against native heathen scholar, intelligent Christian con- 
viction against ill-informed heathen tradition; and a solid compact 
mass of Christian converts of all denominations, who, in such an 
emergency, will be of one mind, against broken though bigoted 
factions of various heathen faiths. When it comes to that, the sparks 
will fly, and we are getting there very fast. Furthermore, we have 
our second generation of Christians coming on ; we are having the 
children of Christian parents, now grown up to manhood, and have 
themselves avowed their faith in Christ, who have never been idolaters 
or bent the knee to Baal. It is matter of profound rejoicing that 
we find our more mature converts becoming able to do without us, 
and coming easily, naturally, gracefully, and safely into the leader- 
ship of their own people. The native contingent is becoming the 
native army ; and the foreign army of missionaries will become the 
foreign contingent When that shall be the case the dawn of 
China’s redemption will be nigh. When the next general conference 
is held in China a native element will command an influence which 
wise missionaries will be glad to take into the count, and which will 
add immensely to the aggregate of missionary dynamics. 

IX. The Shansi famine was an event of great consequence in 
missionary operations, the effects of which have been seen continu- 
ously ever since. Asa human calamity the famine was appalling. The 
number who perished, according to lower estimates, was seven mil- 
lions ; according to higher, twelve millions, enough people to set upa 
nation, all done to the death by gaunt starvation and the pestilence 
that stalked in its track to wipe out those that were left. The in- 
competence of the government was exhibited to the extent of idiocy. 
Individual men have had their estates handed over to guardians for 
much less imbecility than the officials displayed. If other nations 
had stepped in at that time to administer affairs, they would 
have found a deal of justification on bare humanitarian grounds, 
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The famine furnished an occasion for a magnificent display of the 
generous spirit of Western men. They furnished the means and the 
missionaries became the distributors of their bounty, thereby pur- 
chasing to themselves a good degree and preparing the way for 
much of the success which has since gladdened the hearts of the 
missionaries of North China. 

X. Quite a list of other ocewrrences of importance in the 
missionary movement could be made up. There has been an 
advent of secondary agencies ; there have been movements among 
the Chinese themselves; there have been significant changes of 
attitude on the part of officials, both native and foreign; there have 
been the feeble beginnings of Youna CHiN, a mere puling infant * 
till after the war, and to whom the future of China belongs. A 
horoscope of that double-jointed baby belongs toa later period. And 
so too with a number of other things which, seemingly, skipped over 
for the present, will rise into prominence in the future. 


The Missionary Situation at the Time of the War. 


The features of the situation must be summarised briefly. 
There were three parties concerned; after that there was to come a 
fourth party. 

I. The Missionary Body.—They had become a large and very 
aggressive body of men and women. ‘There were over two thousand of 
them. They were scattered everywhere in all the provinces of the 
empire, except, perhaps, oue or two. ‘They were bent on getting in 
everywhere in all China and all Tibet. Their denominational and 
doctrinal differences were minor as compared with their points of 
agreement. ‘They were practically one body, animated by one spirit 
and actuated by one dominant purpose. They had become a for- 
midable and a tremendous force, which the Chinese officials had to 
recognise and had to meet. Moreover, they were beginning to 
sneceed. Converts at last began to come in numbers that excited 
the apprehension of their opponents, So the missionaries were elated, 
and confident, and more aggressive than ever. They called for 
more help, they lengthened their cords, and they strengthened 
their stakes and staked out new and advanced lines of battle. 

Il. The Chinese Officials and Literati.—The advancing pro- 
gress of the missionaries alarmed them. The Yamén men were busy 
stirring up opp sition. They know how to pull the wires and stir up 
mobs without being themselves conspicuous. The spirit of hostility 
began to spread and become more virulent under such adroit 
manipulation. That a storm cloud was beginning to blacken over 
the heads of the missionaries was no longer matter of doubt. The 
higher authorities were not holding evil passions in check. An anti- 
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missionary crusade, as part of an anti-foreign movement, was fast 
materialising out of the hurtling elements that were in the air. 
These same authorities who had now some well-built forts of their 
own, some powerful gun-boats, and some well-drilled troops, consider- 
ed themselves equal to any emergency that might arise, and were 
becoming curt and jaunty and snubby even to foreign diplomats. It 
was really a critical time. The Western world did not know the ex- 
tent of the peril, but a series of violent outbreaks and of extended 
persecution might have broken out at any moment, in which missionary 
lives would have been lost, native converts massacred and the work 
thrown back a quarter of a century. In the providence of God such a 
thing was not to be. Yet it was not then apparent from what 
quarter help and deliverance would come. 

Ill. The Foreign Diplomats, Consuls and Communities.— 
Among them all a more kindly estimate of missionaries had come to 
obtain. It had become more and more apparent that missionary 
interests and the general community interests of Western civilization 
would not be separated in the hostile purposes of the Chinese. If mis- 
sionary interests were driven to the wall other interests would follow, 
and therefore a contention for a missionary’s rights by a member of 
the community was in the long run a contention for his own rights. 
But now, alas, as stated in the previous article, foreign diplomacy was 
no longer a unit. Some of it was hostile to English interests and was 
certain to show itself hostile to Protestant missionary interests when 
the time should come. Besides, some cabinet ministers of the West, 
from whom most was expected, were exhibiting annoyance at mission- 
aries coming in at all to complicate matters and so deliverance was 
not likely to arise from this natural quarter. The prospect was 
decidedly dark all around. 

IV. And now comes on the stage a fourth power, the “dark 
horse” as called in American politics. Not by her own might and 
management, but by the arrangement of Providence, as we fully 
believe, Japan was to be used asa tool of the Almighty to shake 
China to its centre and to prepare the way for that series of changes 
which to-day are going on independently of Japan, and which are 
beginning to astonish the nations. 

And now China, gird thyself, but thou shalt be broken in pieces, 
Gird thyself in sackcloth and sit down in dust and ashes. Learn 
ye now that there is One, the true, only Supreme “ Solitary One,” 
whom ye know not, who sitteth upon the circle of the earth, and the 
inhabitants thereof are as grasshoppers, who doeth according to His 
will in the armies of heaven and among the inhabitants of the earth, 
He will hiss for the fly from the East, and tidings out of the East 
shall trouble thee. 
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No matter if England’s hands are tied just now. The Lord has 
other hammers in His forge. China will soon have something else to 
do besides plotting to drive out missionaries and crowd back Western 
men ; she will soon be found imploring these same foreigners to help 
her maintain herself inside of her own dominions,and be running to 
these same missionaries, asking for counsel and friendship in the 
extreme of her bewilderment. 





The First Church in Hunan. 
BY REV. W. H. LINGLE. 


Gay the first church in Hunan I do not mean the first church 
i) building, for as yet there is none; neither do I mean the 
first missionary society to have entered Hunan. I mean th® 
first Protestant church organization. There have been Roman 
Catholic churches there for a long time. The American Presby- 
terian Mission of Canton first entered Hunan on the south about ten 
years ago. ‘The work had so far progressed in 1894 that the Canton 
Presbytery felt justified in granting a request for the organization of 
a church at Lin-wa, a hsien city near the border of Kwang-tung. 
A committee was appointed by the Presbytery to investigate the 
matter and effect the organizition if in its judgment it was thought 
best. ‘The committee consisted of an elder from our church in Lien- 
chow, Kwang-tung, the Rev. Kwan Lai, a native ordained preacher, 
and the writer. We were unanimous in our opinion that the time was 
ripe, and we should try to bind the little body of Christians as tightly 
together as possible. Accordingly on the 24th of June, 1894, the 
church organization was effected. With those previously baptized 
and those baptized at the time there were 30 members, all from 
Lin-wu-hsien, excepting two young men, who were from Kia-hwo- 
hsien, north of Lin-wu 30 miles. 

At this date, June, 1898, the church consists of about 60 meme 
bers. About half are in one of the above mentioned hsien and about 
half in the other. At Lin-wu we have a good chapel, which was 
rented in 1894 for $100.00 Mexicans for ten years; the money 
being furnished by the Christians in Canton to help their brethren 
in the adjoining province. At Kia-hwo the little band of believers are 
trying to provide themselves with a place for worship. One man 
gave the land and ten dollars in addition. Altogether they have 
$130.00 now with which to begin to build. Doubtless they will 
have their chapel completed before the close of the present year. At 
Kia-hwo a Christian school has been taught for three years, and 
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three young men have come from there to the young men’s boarding- 
school at our mission station—Lien-chow, Kwang-tung. <A school 
has been started several times at Lin-wu, but without success. Four 
young men have been attending the boarding-school from Lin-wu. 
This is about the present status of church affairs in southern Hunan. 
All who have been received into the church have not proved faithful ; 
even the colporteur, who was the first to be baptized, and through 
whom many were brought into the church, has fallen from grace— 
notwithstanding the fact that he was a Presbyterian—and has been 
expelled. The faith and perseverance of some have often been a 
rebuke to our lack of faith. The abuse, suffering and persecution 
which some have endured for the sake of the Gospel, proves the 
genuineness of their faith. 

It might be interesting to some to know of some of the fiery 
trials through which the little church has passed. ‘he chapel pre- 
viously mentioned as being rented was not opened up and proclaim- 
ed as a Gospel hall by the hanging up of a large sign over the door, 
We meant to quietly meet at the place regularly for worship and by 
degrees to hang out the sign. Two brothers with their mother, all 
believers, were the owners of the property. One brother and his 
family were vo occupy a part of the building and the others to quiet- 
ly move out and make room for a meeting place. It was not to have 
been known that any money had been given for the use of the build- 
ing. But there are no secrets in Chinese life,and the money had not 
more than been paid till everybody in the city know it, and instead of a 
part of the family moving out all had to move out and the building 
left entirely vacant. The clan to which the owners belonged was 
the largest and most influential in the country ; they would see to it 
that none of the foreign devil doctrine was ever preached in that 
house. No appeal was made to officials and no redress asked for 
losses sustained. Nothing was done by the missionary in charge or 
by the parties leasing the chapel to him. All was borne for the 
sake of the cause. As the building remained vacant for a year, no 
one pretending to occupy it, another attempt was made to assert our 
right, The younger brother went back to the city with me, and we 
began to repair and get things in order. The work had not pro- 
gressed very far when the young man came to the inn one day where 
I was staying and said that a great crowd had gathered and were 
driving away the workmen and carrying away all of our lumber. [ 
asked him if he would go up there with me, and he at once consented. 
I had great confidence in my persuasive powers, and thought I could 
induce the mob to desist from their depredations. Upon reaching 
the scene of conflict I informed them that I had workmen enough, 
and did not need any more, and the choice pieces of lumber there, 
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being taken out at the door, were wanted inside and not outside. 
The poor ignorant fellows who were doing the work, looked surprised 
and laid down the lumber. I was beginning to feel like congratu- 
lating myself when to one side of the crowd I spied a lot of the /iterati 
pushing back their long sleeves and yelling to the mob ¢a, ta (beat). 
The young man who had a half interest in the place, was seized at 
once and the beating began. I ran into the crowd and rescued him 
and got him started down the narrow street ahead of me. A goodly 
number of stones were thrown at me, but none struck the mark. I 
even picked up astone myself and had the boldness to tell the howl- 
ing mob that if another stone was thrown I would smash somebody’s 
head, for I could throw straighter than they could. In the meantime 
it behooved me to be working my way down the street, and I was 
doing so. Upon reaching my room at the inn I found the young 
man whom I had rescued taking refuge there. It was evident that 
we were not out of reach of the mob yet, but we were willing for 
them to go ahead at the chapel if they would let us alone at the inn. 
In order to be prepared to receive unwelcome callers, if any came, I 
sent my card and passport at once to the official with the request for 
soldiers to come at once and give me protection. [t was only a few steps 
to the Yamén, and ten minutes would have been ample time for sol- 
diers to have come; before they came the mob came. The young man in 
my room, who had leased us the chapel and had disgraced the family 
and the nation by becoming a follower of the foreign devil doctrine, 
was the person sought after. I do not think there was any intention 
of molesting me, but it was my determination to stand between that 
young man and the mob. No man should go iuto that room unless he 
was a better man than I was, I stood on the outside of my room door 
in the inn and defied any one to enter that door, They howled and 
yelled ta, ta, but no one ventured to attack till the literati again 
pushed back their sleeves and led the assault. A blow with a four- 
legged stool was aimed at my head, but only struck my left arm, with 
which I was trying to protect my head. In some way or other my 
right arm struck out with great force against the nose of the man with 
the stool. The stool dropped, and he fell bleeding on the ground, and 
was carried out by his associates. Then another attack was made 
on me, and my right fist struck a man near his ear. I am not cer- 
tain who was hurt the most, for I broke a bone in my right hand 
and could use it no longer in that manner. A carrying pole had 
been placed just inside of my room for use in case of an emergency, 
It was now brought out, and the whole mob driven into the street. 
The retreat was to the rear of the inn, where there were plenty of 
stones. These stones showered on the roof and against the side of 
my room like hail. The man was in danger of being killed by falling 
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stones, so I ordered him to get into the large box, upon which my bed 
was spread, and I would shut him in, The tile roof was completely 
demolished, and the sides of the rooms, which were of boards, were 
all knocked to splinters, and yet the man did not come out. The room 
was at the back of the building and elevated on posts. It could be 
seen that the man was not in the room. Where was he? He must be 
there somewhere. The order was given to set fire to the inn unless the 
mau was produced. The inn-keeper came to me and said there was no 
use of holding out any longer, for they would certainly burn the 
house down or get their man, I lifted the lid of the big box and 
told Li Pah-tai that I was afraid I could protect him no longer, and 
perhaps he had better come out and give himself up. He walked 
out to the mob and asked what was wanted. A paper was present- 
ed for him to sign, and he was given the option of either giving up 
Christianity or signing away all rights to his property. He shook 
his head and refused to do either; then he was taken and beaten 
and ropes tied around him, nearly cutting him in two, and dragged 
away through the streets. His old mother followed him a long way 
till they would allow her to go no further. Then, when all was over 
at the inn, my room and nearly everything in it destroyed and the 
mob gone, the soldiers came to give me protection. At least two 
hours had elapsed since I had sent my card and passport to the 
Yamén. Night had come on, and [ could do nothing to rescue Li 
Pah-tai. I was not altogether sure of my own safety for the night. 
Late at night the old mother came to the inn and told me that it was 
reported to her that her son had already been buried. We did not 
know what had been done or would be done. We could only leave the 
rest with God. [ went in person to the Yamén the next morning at day- 
light and asked that the official send out runners to search for Li Pah- 
tai, who had been taken from me, beaten and possibly killed. The 
official said he would do so at once. It must have been 10 o’clock when 
I received a note from Li Pah-tai saying that he wasin prison, and be- 
seeching me to come to his rescue. I went again to the Yamén and 
asked why Li Pah-tai had been put in prison. He was there to 
be protected against his persecutors. I asked that he might be 
brought in and state his whole case to his father-and-mother official 
for himself. He was brought in, but I could hardly recognize him 
as the man I had tried to guard the day before. He had been tied 
up all night and tortured in the morning till he had signed away 
his right to all his property. He did that rather than give up 
his faith in Christ. 

After having stated the whole case to the official I asked for the 
release of the prisoner, the return of the lumber which had been all 
carried away and the punishment of the leaders of the trouble, 
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giving him their names. The official said it would not be safe 
to release the prisoner then, but wait till evening, and he would 
deliver him to me ; but I must send him over to Kwang-tung to our 
station for safety. This was done, and nothing more. Nobody was 
punished, no building materials returned, and the paper which Li 
Pah-tai signed was not returned, which was one of the promises made 
by the official to him. The expense of repairing the damaged inn 
was borne by myself. The damage done to my dishes, lamp, bedding 
and hand have not been paid for yet. A.s yet no appeal was made 
to the government. All the appeal that was made, was made by me 
personally to the local official, Nothing was done, and the matter 
was allowed to rest. The Li clan had taken possession of our chapel, 
repaired it and leased it to a blind man for a mill-house. I made my 
reguiar visits to the city, and we always found some place in which 
to hold our meetings and celebrate the Lord’s Supper, a few more 
were being added to the church, notwithstanding the persecutions. 
Nothing was done about the chapel, and the blind miller went 
on grinding. In the autumn of 1895 my wife visited the place 
with me, and she was better received than I had ever been. She 
was invited to a great many homes, and we were feasted by 
the wealthiest families in the city. My wife paid for our entertain- 
ment by photographing the family and different groups of it. 
Presents were exchanged and good feelings prevailed. One of the 
scholars of the family became our personal teacher and came to 
Lien-chow with us, 


(To be concluded). 





Some of Professor J, Legge’s Criticisms on Confucianism. 
GATHERED BY PASTOR P. KRANZ. 
(Concluded from August number. ) 


From Prov. Leaae’s Work, “ Tae Retiaions or Cura.” 
Cy p- 286 Prof. Legge states his principle in comparing other 
religions with Christianity. He says : ‘ We will approve what 
is good, we will note what is defective, and we will disap- 
prove what is wrong,’ 
I will only quote a few passages from this work. Page 70: 
“The philosopher Mencius says in one place that ‘though a man 
were wicked, yet if he adjusted his thoughts, fasted, and bathed, 
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he might sacrifice to God.’ The language shows the value that 
Mencius attached to penitent purification and how he felt that all 
men had to do with God. But the people were debarred from the 
worship of Him. hat was done for them vicariously. Men 
however, must worship, and as they were cut off from worshipping 
God, there remained for them the worship of their ancestors.” 

P. 84: “The people, as I have already pointed out, being cut off 
from the worship of God for themselves, there remained for them 
the worship of their ancestors, the only other channel that had been 
opened in the nation for the flow of religious feeling. The sages, 
therefore, dealt with filial duty so as to make a religion of it. It 
was not a religion capable of existing by itself, apart from the belief 
in and worship of the one God, the Lord aud Governor; but it 
stood side by side with that higher worship, and the inference of it 
was injurious.” 

P. 85: “ Defects of the system. Case of Ch‘ang L, Has driven 
the masses to the Taoists.” 


> 


“8. The ancestral worship thus tended to produce the super- 
stition of tutelary spirits. And there was also a great defect attach- 
ing to it. It originated in the feudal time, when the king and the 
vassal lords, with their high nobles and great officers, all had their 
temples. The worship of their ancestors could be kept up by them ; 
but what provision was there for its maintenance among the masses 
of the people?” . . . (The case of Ch‘ang I), 

P. 87: “This is an interesting account of the practice of an 
extraordinary man, though it may occur to us to doubt whether it 
was healthy for his mind to dwell so much with the dead. It was 
possible, however, for him, a man of culture and wealth, and latterly 
iu an official position, to maintain his temple and keep all the days 
he mentions ; but such a thing is not possible for the common people. 
Unable to observe the aucestral worship as prescribed in the Con- 
fucian literature, finding it too cold and too exacting, they have 
thrown themselves into the arms of the Taoists and Buddhists, 
becoming the victims especially of ‘Taoist superstition.” 

P. 91: “But to build temples for the dead, to present offerings 
to them, to invoke and expect their presence at the service, and to 
expect and pray for their help,—these are things that are not 
founded in reason and truth, and that encourage superstition 
instead of contributing to the healthy edifying of the mind and 
manners.” 

P. 92: ‘The canon thus becomes a tribute to power and place, 
without regard to worth and virtue. So it is in the worship of the 
departed great by the Emperor; you can conceive how liable the 
practice is to be abused when it descends among the people.” 
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P. 111: “Infanticide has been charged against the Chinese as 
showing their want of natural affection; and though it does not 
exist to the extent that has sometimes been represented, ¢¢ meets 
you in most parts of the empire-and is owing mainly to the poverty 
of the people. The reason why I refer to it is because the victims 
of the unnatural practice are almost invariably o/s. Woman cer- 
tainly has no occasion to bless the religion of China, Both Con- 
fucius and Mencius were distinguished for their devotion to their 
mothers, and neither of them is open to the charge of having added 
a concubine to his wife; but their married life does not appear to have 
been very happy, and no generous sentiment tending to the ameliora- 
tion of the social position of woman ever came from either.” 

On p. 115, quoting from one of the appendices to the Yi King 
the passage: ‘The family that accumulates goodness, is sure to have 
superabundant happiness; the family that accumulates evil, is sure 
to have superabundant misery, Prof. Legge says: “It may appear 
that this is descriptive only of Heaven’s complacency in the good, and 
anger at the bad, and of retribution simply in ¢ime; and that, though 
we find rewards and dignity for the good after death, nothing is said 
of any punishment of the bad. So it is; and | have intimated my 
opinion that the system of ancestral worship prevented the develop- 
ment of the idea of future retribution. The tyrant oppressor might 
have his tablet in the temple and his spirit be feasted and prayed 
to as much as if he had been a great benefactor of the people. One 
of the finest poems in the Shih is a prayer by King Hsiian, of the 
ninth century B. C. in a time of excessive drought. He prays to his 
parents for succour, though his father had been notoriously worth- 
less and wicked. Endeavours have been made to explain away the 
simple text, probably from a wish to avoid its seeming to give honour 
to one so undeserving of it.” 

P. 249: “ Take for instance those two short sentences in the first 
epistle of John: ‘God is light’ and ‘God is love.’ You will search in vain 
all theConfucian literature of China for anything approaching to them.” 

“But as you saw, for the fullest expression of the Confucian 
doctrine of God we must have recourse not to the classical writings, 
but to the solstitial prayers. They are to be found in the rituals and 
statutes of the empire generally ; but these are not intended for popular 
reading. And the prayers occupy but a small portion of those great 
collections, and, if not specially sought for, are likely to be overlooked. 
Here and there a scholar may have made himself acquainted with 
them, but to the masses of the people they are as if they were not. 
They have not been taught them at school, and it is improbable that 
their attention was called to them after they left it. How different 
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it is with the doctrine of God as delivered in the Bible!” ... 
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P. 251: “I go on to speak of the worship of God in them. 
Here Confucianism is very defective. The formai organized worship 
is restricted to the Emperor, ‘he occasions for it are few, and of 
the people there are none with hin”... 

“T rejoice in the imperial worship of God, but I can never 
sufficiently regret that this shaped itself even in prehistoric time 
into a representative worship by the Head of the state, instead of 
being extended throughout the nation and joined in by the multi- 
tudes of the people. They know that the worship is performed, but 
they have not seen it, nor taken part in it. There is for them only 
in general the inarticu/ate reverence of /leaven, with groans and 
appeals to it, or to God in heaven, when they are suffering under 
oppression or other calamity. [ have seen ‘the upward glancing of the 
eye’ to the sky above and ‘the falling of the tear’ in the bitterness 
of grief, and [ have seen them with satisfaction and thankfulness, 
But what a pity that the Chinese were not taught from the first to 
draw nigh to God, in all the changes of their lot, as their King, their 
Shepherd and their Friend!” 

P. 254: “The Worship of God in Confucianism is vitiated by 
an inferior worship paid to a multitude of spirits, either by the Em- 
peror in person, or by some minister commissioned by him. It is 
true that this does not amount to polytheism, for those spirits do 
not receive the diviue names, are not called gods. It is true also 
that the functions ascribed to them arise from offices with which 
they are supposed to be intrusted by God for the promotion of the 
welfare of meu. And as we saw from the prayer addressed to them 
by an Emperor of the Ming dynasty, to which I drew your special 
attention in the first lecture, they act as intercessors with God on 
behalf of His worshippers. But the thought that such intercession 
is necessary, tends to separate between men and God, making them 
think of Him as severe and dwelling in too great state to be approach- 
ed by them directly. The supposition, moreover, that such spirits 
have the government of parts of the world and the care of human 
affairs committed to them, prevents the Chinese from rising to the full 
conception of divine omniscience, omnipotence, and omnipresence.” 

P. 259: “I cannot but think, indeed, that Confucius himself 
stood in doubt about the worship of the dead which he inherited as 
an ancient institution of his people. He was not sure about it; he 
strove to be siucere in his own observance of it; but he had no 
complacency in it, and repressed the curious questions which it 
naturally awakened in the minds of his more thoughtful disciples.’’ 

P. 268: “In China, again, the wife enters into the patriarchal 
system of her husband’s family virtually a servant to his mother, 
whereas Christ in this respect also proclaimed the original rule, ‘A 
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man shall leave father and mother, and shall cleave to his wife.’ I 
need not dwell longer on this topic. It is ouly by Christianity that 
woman has accorded to her a place of equality by the side of her 
husband, his honoured and cherished companion an the one mis- 
tress of his household. It is only, moreover, under Christianity 
that she can move with freedom in society and exert her legitimate 
influence in favour of all that is good and beautiful and pure. In 
every department of morality, in a word, our religion is superior to 
the religions of China.” 

P. 278: “Christianity far transcends Confucianism in all the 
points which we have considered. What is good in Confucianism, 
appears more full and complete in it; what is wrong in Con- 
fucianism, is corrected in it; what is defective in Confucianism, is 
supplied in it.” 

P. 380: “What I have said about Confucianism and Taoism 
shows us the need that there is in the great empire of China for 
Christianity. During my long residence among the Chinese I 
learned to think more bighly of them than many of our countrymen 
do; more highly as to their actual morality aud more highly as to 
their intellectual capacity. Their besé attainments in moral ex- 
cellence, however, are not to be compared with those made by docile 
learners in the school of Christ. The true Christian is the highest 
style of man. And now that the wall of partition that separated 
China from other nations has been thrown down, I believe it is 
only their adoption of Christianity that will enable the people to 
hold their own and /ift them up in the social scale.” ... 

Professor Lege closes his book ou the Religions of China with 
an earnest appeal to all Christians to prove their personal Christ- 
ianity by exhibiting a Christ-like character, and jastly he points out 
that among the greatest hindrances to the progress of the Gospel 
are ‘the divisions among Christian churches, the inconsistencies 
and unrighteousness of professors, the selfishness and greed of our 
commerce, the ambitions and selfish policy of so-called Christian 
nations.’ 

Conclusion.—In Hebrew xi. 4 it is said of Abel that he 
being dead yet speaketh, ‘The same might be said about Professor 
Legge: although departed, through his words he speaketh still to 
China and to all the world, a faithful wituess. He was one of the 
best and truest friends which China ever had. O that this great 
and gifted nation, its scholars and leaders and its teeming millions, 
might listen to his voice and to the voice of God, speaking not un- 
intelligibly to them through the events of recent history. O that 
they might sincerely bow down before the only true and living God 
and Jesus Christ, “their king, their shepherd and their friend.” 
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The lamentable fact that many who bear the Christian name, 
are not really Christians, ze, trae and sincere disciples of Jesus, 
cannot be a reasonable excuse for anyone himself to refase the 
Gospel. It is not Christ’s fault that many of His professed followers 
are hypocrites and evil-doers. The Saviour is blameless, and His 
religion is sublime. May the Chinese in studying the Christian 
religion not be disturbed by what “ foreiyners” are doing, but may 
they consider what Christ Himself has been in history and what //e 
will be to them and their nation if they will accept Him. If many 
individuals in Western nations fail truly to exemplify the virtues 
of Christ, why may not His Gospel still have in Asia its most 
glorious triumphs ? 





~ ° 
Educational Department. 
Rev. Joan C. Ferauson, Editor. 
Published in the interests of the ‘‘ Educational Association of China.” 


The Significance of the Student Missionary Enterprise. 
BY ROBERT EK, LEWIS, 


International Young Men’s Christian Association. 


‘pe fact that the Christian students of the nations are allied for 
eu) a great Christian enterprise, needs little amplification. In 
various lands there are organizations which distinctly stand 
for winning to Christ, and developing in Him, the student body cf 
those lands. These are variously known in Canada, United States, 
India, Japan and China as the College Young Men’s Christian 
Association, in Britain as the British College Christian Union, in 
Germany as the German University Christian Alliance, etc. In 
each of these and other lands, however, the foreign missionary 
activity of the students manifests itself in the Student Volunteer 
Movement, one in purpose and name in Britain, America, Scandina- 
via, Germany, French-speaking Europe, Australia, South Africa, 
India and China. The Volunteer Movement is attached in each 
country to the national student Christian organization of that land. 
It is with the missionary activity of the students of the home lands 
that this statement has to do. 
I. An Epitome of the Enterprise. 
The student missionary enterprise now and then affords opportu- 
nity for very careful scrutiny. Its great conventions condense the 
Movement from out of hundreds of colleges into one place at one 
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time. At Detroit in 1894, at Liverpool in 1896, and recently at 
Cleveland, 1898, the must careful examination of its purposes, me- 
thods and results was invited. By a study of these gatherings we 
may throw light on the Movement which made them. A compari- 
son of the personnel of these conventions shows their interdenomi- 
national and interuniversity character, and indicates the growth of 
missionary interest in the colleges. 


——— a 
Educational Institutions represented 294 458 
Student Delegates ... ales a 1084 1717 
Presidents of Colleges, Professors, etc. 37 106 
Missionary Societies officially represented ? 71 
Board Secretaries ... see ee 54 83 
Foreign Missionaries ee pte 63 89 
Editors, Association Secretaries, ete. 98 219 
Total registered delegates ... en 1325 2214 


At the last Cleveland convention representatives came from 
458 colleges and theological seminaries in the United States and 
Canada, fully 164 institutions more than were represented in any 
previous gathering in the history of Christianity. At this student 
gathering were met the leaders of 71 missionary societies, and mis- 
sionaries from 23 lands. Seventy of the leading religious papers of 
North America either sent editors or published special reports ; 2000 
weekly papers published accounts of the Movement, and 2500 daily 
newspapers published the proceedings. There was no announced 
program ; there were no addresses to the “ galleries ;” there was no 
attempt to curry favor with men by giving them “a chance ;” no 
applause was allowed ; but there was a special committee for pro- 
moting secret prayer outside and inside the sessions. 

It were better that one closely identified with the convention 
management should defer to the judgment of others as to its char- 
acteristics. The Observer says: ‘This Movement was started by 
God Himself.” The Churchman: ‘The intensity was sometimes 
almost oppressive, and yet all the discussions were characterized 
by common sense and fracticalness, This was a truly remarkable 
missionary council.” The Congregationalist: ‘“ Nothing more 
inspiring has been seen since the days of the Apostles.” ‘The 
Independent: ‘The Student Volunteer Movement has demonstrat- 
ed its right to be considered one of the most important agencies 
in the Christian world, not only for the evangelization of foreign 
lands, but for the development of a true Christian life at home.” 
The Missionary Review of the World: “It is to be counted a 
remarkable and significant gathering, and one not often, if ever, 


equalled.” 
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Il. The Purpose of the Enterprise. 

The oldest of the inter-collegiate missionary movements, to 
which we will draw particular attention, is the North American. 
The exact objects of the Movement were restated at Cleveland by 
Mr. Mott, as chairman of the Executive Committee. He reiterated 
the statement that the “Volunteer Movement is in no sense a mis- 
sionary board. It never has sent out a missionary and never will.” 
The four-fold purpose of the Movement is: (1.) To awaken and main- 
tain among all Christian students of the United States and Canada 
intelligent and active interest in foreign missions. (2.) To enroll 
a sufficient number of properly qualified student volunteers to meet 
the successive demands of the various missionary boards of North 
America. (3.) To help all such intending missionaries to prepare 
for their life-work and to enlist their co-operation in developing 
the missionary life of the home Churches. (4.) ‘To lay an equal 
burden of responsibility on all students who are to remain as 
ministers and lay workers at home, that they may actively promote 
the missionary enterprise by their intelligent advance, by their gifts 
and by their prayers. 

Il]. Results of the Movement as Matters of Fact. 

The historian will be able to write of finalities, but at this time 
we can draw attention only to some results which have clearly 
appeared. We are able to write from personal knowledge of the 
situation in something over 3800 Canadian and American colleges. 

1. The spread of missionary knowledge among the colleges is an 
encouraging fact. Before the Movement began its work, in college 
and seminary, there was a felt lack. As a result of the work of Mr. 
Lyon in founding and Mr. Beach in developing its educational de- 
partment the Movement is conducting regular mission study classes 
in more than 260 colleges. Two conferences of theological seminary 
professors have been held to devise ways and means for providing 
progressive missionary instruction in the seminaries. Some semina- 
ries have recently taken steps greatly in advance. The Movement 
has placed in colleges and seminaries over $20,000 worth of mission- 
ary literature during the past four years. A leading Board secre- 
tary remarked to the writer that a marked change in the range of 
missionary kuowledge has been noted in candidates for missiouary 
appointment since the Movement began its work. 

2. The great universities are being aroused. That was a remark- 
able statement made at Cleveland by Mr. Thornton, of Cambridge, 
that of the 1460 British volunteers about 500, or one-third the whole 
number, are from Cambridge, Oxford, Edinburgh and Dublin. At 
Yale, Princeton, Cornell and the other American universities, mis- 
sions are now uot only in govd repute, but are commanding the 
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lives of the choicest students. The following facts strengthen this 
statement. 

3. The financial sacrifice for missions of the students in the 
North American universities is significant. The past year the 
students at Yale gave $1300 to foreign missions; Princeton, 
$500; Cornell, $400 ; Amherst, $500; Wellesley, $700; Queen’s, 
$300; Standford, $400; North-western, $400 ; Beloit, $330; Ohio 
Wesleyan, $325; and Oberlin, $000. Among theological seminaries 
Princeton Seminary gave $800 ; McCormick, $500; and Union, $750. 
If space permitted observations might be given of the sacrifice 
students are personally making in order to contribute to the evangel- 
ization of the world through “ the college mission fund.” 

4. The Movement isa movement. Up to the present year 1173 
North American volunteers had reached mission lands, serving in 
fifty-three countries ander forty-six missionary societies. Although 
it is remembered that many volunteers have been privileged to raise 
their own support, yet it is recognized that the financial straits of the 
Boards during the past years have led them to refuse appointment to 
many desirable men, 

5. The reflex influence of the student enterprise on the home 
Church is a promising result. The College Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation, with which the Student Volunteer Movement is organically 
connected, in America, has led over 5000 students to enter the home 
ministry. Many of these have become missionary leaders at home, 
strengthening the commissariat department. We have in mind a man 
who was quickened for the world’s evangelization. He settled over a 
wealthy but ‘omissionary” Church. Through prayer and judicious 
management the Church has been brought in two years to the point 
of supporting, under the Board, a missionary representative. This is 
one of many striking instances. 

An organized effort is being made by Board leaders and the 
officers of the Movement to utilize the volunteers before sailing. 
One Board has arranged to enlist during the present summer vacation 
one hundred able volunteers in systematic visitation of its Churches. 
Three other American Boards hope to inaugurate such a policy. 
A Canadian Board has made practical trial of the plan, and the 
secretary told the writer that the results of one summer’s campaign, 
under its auspices, was approximately as follows: the students 
visited 600 parishes, addressed 60,000 people on missions, and 
secured annual pledges for the Board sufficient to support twenty 
missionaries. In addition to this, study classes were started, mission- 
ary libraries planted, and missionary meetings instituted in young 
people’s societies. In many instances the missionary attitude of the 
parish was transformed. 
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Dr. Smith asserted at the Pan-Presbyterian Council at Glasgow 
that ‘The Movement challenges Christendom to do its duty to the 
Master and the King.” At the recent Lambeth Conference in London 
a report, presented by fifty-seven bishops, praised God for the 
Student Volunteer Movement and its watchword, “ The evangeli- 
zation of the world in this generation,” and concluded, “ The time 
is ripe for a forward movement in the missionary campaign.” At 
Cleveland it was reiterated that the watchword of the Movement 
has no connection with questions of doctrine, but is only concerned 
with the realization of the fact for which it declares. It does not 
stand for superficial or unscriptural methods of work. 

The leaders of old and conservative Boards in America have 
publicly invited the Student Volunteer Movement to appeal to the 
Church of Christ generally for the evangelization of the world. The 
British Movement has already memorialized the Church of Christ in 
Britain on the world’s evangelization, and the action has met the 
approval of the great missionary societies, as is evident from their 
response. 

IV. The Greatest Need of the Movement. 

The methods of the student missionary enterprise have become 
settled policy. It has open to it the colleges of even the most 
conservative nation. It appreciates the dangers that may attend its 
work. It faces the difficulties before it. It is not unmindful of the 
responsibility of cultivating such a field. Its strongest support may be 
the united prayer of the missionary body. May I not appeal to every 
missionary and to each station in China to give the Student Mission- 
ary Enterprise a real place in your prayer life? The College 
Christian Associations of China have a prayer cycle, the daily use of 
which by the Christian leaders in the empire would give them a vital 
share in the leadership of this world-wide movement. 





Notes and Items. 


JAHE abolition of the standard essay in the literary examinations 

8 of the country was noticed in our last number. The problem 

of substituting some new standard of examination was sub- 

mitted to the various high officials at Peking and to the Viceroys 

and Governors of the provinces with the order that 

New System they should memorialize the Throne, suggesting the 
of Examina- ae de 

tions. plans which seemed best to them. The joint recom- 

mendation of Viceroy Chang Chih-tung, and of Gover- 

nor Ch‘én Pao-chéng of Honan, was accepted by the Emperor, and has 
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now become law. ‘The plan is only in outline, and the details will 
be worked out at leisure by the Board of Rites. The regulations 
for the examinations under the Provincial Chancellor, by which the 
first degree is obtained, as well as those for the Peking examina- 
tions for the third degree, need not here be noticed, as they are still 
unfinished. Chief interest centres around the triennial examinations, 
as they are really the first step toward official preferment. Under 
the old method the first test was a series of essays from the Four 
Books, the second was a series of essays from the Five Classics, and 
the last test was a number of miscellaneous questions on history, 
geography, canonical interpretation, classical literature, etc. The 
three tests were open to all candidates who presented themselves, 
and lasted about ten days. The new plan provides that all can- 
didates shall present themselves at a first test, at which five themes 
for current essays shall be set on subjects related to the history 
and government of China. These papers shall all be examined, and 
the results published before the second test is made. At the second 
examination the number of candidates is reduced, so that only ten 
times as many as may be successful can enter. The subjects for 
this test are taken from universal history and special subjects 
such as chemistry, physics, mathematics, ete, The results of this 
examination are to be published before the third test is taken, and 
only three times the number of possible successful candidates may 
be allowed to present themselves. In this test one essay is to be 
on a subject from the Four Books and one on a subject from the 
Five Classics. The reduction of the number of candidates in each 
successive test is a very wise innovation. In the triennial ex- 
aminations at Nanking, for example, the number of candidates at the 
first test is usually about 22,000. According to the new plan the 
number would be reduced to 1500, as 150 is the number of possible 
successful candidates as fixed by law. At the third test the number 
would be reduced to 450. This reduction in numbers greatly 
facilitates the work of the examiners and makes possible a more 
thorough inspection of the work of the candidates. If proper 
examiners can be found the new plan ought to serve very well 
as a test for the efficiency of candidates for civil service, but of 
course it does not help in any appreciable way toward a new 
and better system of education. Civil service and education must 
be separated before thorough reforms can be inaugurated. The 
goal of education must be something higher than the possibility 
of becoming a spoils-sharing mandarin before a true desire for a 
real reform in school methods can be begotten in the hearts of 
the literati. The sigus of such a good time coming are accumu. 
lating. 
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The Polytechnic Iustitute of Shanghai is making an earnest 





' bid for a new lease of life under the energetic management of the 
new Professor—E. R. Lyman. In his report to the 
Chinese’ Committee of Management, Prof. Lyman gives an 
Polytechnic : ee ia : 
Institute. Outline of his plans for furthering the usefulness of the 
institute. One of the most interesting portions of the 
Report is the outline of a course of study which we reproduce :— 
‘No doubt our requirements would at first have to be somewhat elastic, but 
elementary mathematics at least and preferably elementary chemistry and physics 
should be required from the first. 
; Following this plan our student material should be approximately homogeneous, 
and with such students my plan would be to begin with more or less advanced 
, cofirses in chemistry and physics, depending upon the attainments of the students. 
Those who have had sufficient training in chemistry should continue with a detailed 
study of the elements and especially of the metals, Probably a review or a 
continuation of their mathematics would be found advisable ; and all should begin at 
least one year’s thorough work in general physics; for without this foundation they 
| would always be handicapped. 
| As soon as possible classes in geology and mineralogy should be begun. When 
the students have shown themselves able, they should begin a thorough course of 
‘ work in analytical chemistry, both qualitative and quantitative. This should be 
5 followed, except perhaps in the case of students of mining, by at least a year’s work 
3 in organic chemistry, When this much has been done the students should be 
; allowed to specialise in some particular line of work. Some would want mining with 
further work in geology, mineralogy, and assaying; others might wish to make a 
1 special study of agriculture, and still others would no doubt wish to prepare them- 
y selves for some other branch of chemical industry ; such as the chemistry of the 
e . manufacture of steel, explosives, soap, sugar, and so on. 
Such a course of training would probably require two or three years’ work, more 
: or less, depending upon the preparation and ability of the individual student. ” 
1 
e One of the most honored members of our Association, Rev. W. 
e A. P. Martin, D.D., has had new honors lately added to his long 
e list of distinctions. A special Imperial decree recognizes his 
or services in the cause of education and especially in the valuable 
y Honors to ®dvice given by him in the establishment of the new 
re Dr. Martin. Ymperial University at Peking. The button of the 
or second civil rank is bestowed on him, and he is appointed Head- 
]] master or President of the foreign staff of the University. The 
of wide reputation which Dr. Martin enjoys for thorough scholarship 
W in all Chinese subjects and his international fame as a specialist in 
st international law, enable him to bring dignity to his new position 
he and to inspire the confidence of the promoters. We wish him the 
ty fullest success in his arduous attempts, at an advanced age, to give 
a the best of his strength to the development of a new educational 
of system for China. No one is more capable of giving sound advice 
Ml at this critical juncture than Dr. Martin, and if wise plans are not 
inaugurated the blame will rest on some one else. 
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The annual meeting of the National Committee of the College 
Young Men’s Christian Association is called to meet in Shanghai at 
the residence of Dr. Parker on September 28th, at 9.30 a.m. 


A new edition of Dr. Parker’s Analytical Geometry has just 
been published, and is on sale at the Presbyterian Mission Press. 


Price 80 cents. 


Other books issued by Dr. Parker are Steele’s 
Physics and Loomis’ Trigonometry. 


These are all excellent text- 


books, prepared from the daily experience of class-room work and 
adapted to the special needs of teachers and students. 


OO ee 


Correspondence, 


SUBSTITUTE 
To the Editor of 
“THE CHINESE RECORDER.” 


FOR LARD. 


Dear Sir: Those who have con- 
scientious scruples against eating 
the animal which God forbade His 
chosen people to touch and into 
which the Lord Jesus very appro- 
priately sent a legion of demons, as 
well as those who remember that 
Scrofula is the Latin for little pig, 
may be interested to learn that the 
Shantung bean oil, sold in Shanghai 
at native hongs, is an excellent 
substitute for lard or butter. It 
only needs boiling a few minutes, 
and there is no peculiar taste left. 
It can be used for shortening, for 
frying, and for all purposes, and 
the taste can hardly be distinguished 
from that of butter, while it tastes 
better than lard and is far more 
wholesome and much _ cheaper. 
Enough may be boiled at a time to 
last several weeks. It does not 
spoil for weeks or even months. 


G. L. Mason. 





BIBLICAL MEASUREMENT. 
To the Editor of 
‘“‘Tue CHINESE RECORDER.” 


Dear Str: May I ask my good 
friend Dr. DuBose, through you, to 


reconsider, in the light of Scrip- 
ture, Greek, English, or Chinese of 
any version, his statement that 
“heaven is 5000 li long.” My 
English Bible says “ the city” mea- 
sured “12,000 furlongs,” namely, 
“the holy city Jerusalem, coming 
down out of heaven from God.” 
Whatever the holy city is, it is less 
than the “heaven,” out of which it 
came; and which no one, in vision 
or otherwise, has attempted to 
measure, that I can recollect. Dr. 
DuBose may have independent rea- 
sons for holding that “Jerusalem ” 
after all does mean heaven; but 
they are his reasuns, not the text 
of “this book,” whether the Easy 
Weén-li New Testament or any 
other version. The equivalent 4000 
44 or 5000 Ut for 12,000 “ furlongs” 
must at least be more or less guess 
work, when we recollect that the 


standard of measurement is the 
cubit of “an angel.” If we had 


but read “according to the measure 
of an angel, that is, of a man,” it 
would be simple ; but it is the other 
way in the Greek and in the 
versions. 

Whatever version we use let us 
quote it carefully. Thank God 
heaven is not only 5000 Zi, even 
‘angelic’ li, long ! 

Yours very faithfully, 
G. E. Moute. 
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PRIZE ESSAYS. 
To the Editor of 
“THe CHINESE RECORDER.” 


Dear Sir: In the May number 
of the Recorper last year you 
kindly inserted the offer of a friend 
to give prizes for Essays on the 
Sabbath. More than 100 have 
been sent in. Some were late, but 
all have been looked over and dealt 
with according to merit. The prizes 
have now been allotted, and the 
money is being sent to the success- 
ful ones. This would have been 
done sooner had there not been so 
many, and also quite a number of 
good ones. This made it all the 
more difficult to decide which were 
really the best. Several of the 
original committee having gone 
home the work fell upon the Rev. 
J. R. Goddard, but there is every 
reason to believe that he has done 
the work well, and that the prizes 
have been awarded to the proper 
persons. 

The first prize has gone to N.-E. 
part of Canton province. The 
second to Hangchow. The third 
to N.-E. part of Canton province. 
The fourth to Amoy. 

The first two will be printed in 
due time, and copies will be sent to 
all the more central mission stations 
in China. If funds permit, and 
there is a call for them, some of the 
others may follow in time. 

The circular has also brought 
me quite a number of letters from 
missionaries asking where they 
could get tracts on the Sabbath, as 
they could not find any in the 
Tract Societies’ catalogues. Why 
this should be the case it is difficult 
to understand. It is hoped that 
ere long there may be more tracts 
on this subject, and that a warmer 
interest will be taken in it by 
missionaries in general, and especi- 
ally by the Tract Societies’ Com- 
mittees. 

Yours in the Master’s service, 


W. D. Rupuanp. 
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THE MISSIONARY DOCTORS AND OPIUM. 
To the Editor of 
“Tae CHINESE RECORDER.” 


Dear Sir: 1. The issue of this 
pamphlet at an early day is now 
perfectly assured. Seventy physi- 
cians have sent in their testimony, 
which will be placed before the 
English-speaking public. 

2. The papers will be preceded 
by a list of those who have an- 
swered the questions, giving the 
location, number of years in the 
field, and the average number of 
patients, A distinguished mission- 
ary remarked, “If any doctor finds 
that his name is not on this list, 
he will be sorry for it.” 

3. It is essential for our physi- 
cians to appreciate the important 
place in medical science that the 
work soon to be issued will occupy. 
Here are papers prepared with im- 
mense labor and great care by 
scores of doctors who have had 
tens of thousands and hundreds of 
thousands of patients and who deal 
with the question from every possi- 
ble point of view. The scientific 
testimony is simply overwhelming. 

4. The younger doctors need not 
answer all the questions. No one 
can foretell what argument will 
have the most power at home, 
The Church expects every China 
doctor to do his duty. The Holy 
Spirit gives power to witness. As 
the late Mr. Yen said, “It is not 
the question with us whether this 
thing will do good or no; it is our 
business to testify.” From his death- 
bed this great man sent a message 
to his colleagues “to go forward.” 

5. Dr. Park, the gifted editor, is 
sparing neither time nor labor to 
arrange the material he has on 
hand, so as to present the subject 
in the most interesting and graphic 
form, Some friends in England 
have expressed the desire that the 
pamphlet be sent to every doctor 
in the United Kingdom. It will 
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be a standard medical work. Papers 
must be sent in immediately, as its 
publication will be begun forth- 
with, 


H. C. DuBossz. 


BIBLE 

To the Editor of 
“THe CHINESE RECORDER. ” 

Dear Sir: In regard to some recent 
correspondence concerning Bible 
Revision perhaps I may be allowed 
a few words. There is one thing 
which I think we should bear in 
mind, namely, that we are not bound 
here as at home by a version which 
has stood the test of hundreds of 
years. The Authorized Version of 
King James, which met with un- 
precedented and almost universal 
acceptance has, owing to its beauty 
of expression and happy style, be- 
“ame so imbedded in the English 
language that to many it seems 
almost like sacrilege to mar it in 
any way, even for the sake of cor- 


REVISION, 


rectness or greater accuracy of 
e Mm ° ‘a °@ 
meaning. There is no such diffi- 


culty here in the way of securing an 
highly accurate version, and all the 
results of the best scholarship of a 
highly scholarly age ought to be 
availed of in order to secure for the 
future Church of China a true 
classic of God’s holy Word. The 
A. V. should not be the basis of 
translation when clearly inaccurate, 
favoring as it does sometimes pet 
theories and peculiar views. As 
illustrating this my attention was 
recently called to II. Thess. iii. 5, 
where the expression “ patient wait- 
ing for Christ” is used. This in 
Chinese was translated, “The pa- 
tience of Christ,” and a comparison 
with the R. V. and Wescott and 
Hort sustained the rendering. 
Again, in Acts. 21 in the A. V. we 
find the words “with one accord.” 
These words have been the basis of 
many a sermon and exhortation, but 
are not in the original nor in the 
R. V., although found in Acts i. 14, 
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We should certainly have correct- 
ness, even at the sacrifice of some of 
our favorite texts and theories on 
certain subjects. 

It is my experience that the 
Chinese versions are often better 
than the A. V., because of the mean- 
ing of words and phrases of which 
the A. V. leaves us indoubt. This 
is because the best Greek texts have 
been the basis of the work of our 
Translation Committee, and this, it 
would seem, is as it should be. 

Wescott and Hort, although not 
the basis of the R. V., is a most 
valuable text, and can nearly always 
be relied on as giving the correct 
meaning of the original. 

Yours truly, 
N. J. PLuMs. 

Foochow. 

INFANTICIDE. 
To the Editor of 
‘THE CHINESE RECORDER.” 
Chao-tong Fu, Yunnan. 
Dear Sir: Though your paper has 
been a friend for years I have never 
yet written youa line. I should 
not have done so now had I not 
seen a statement in the April 
number which needs correction. 
Dr. Davis, in his exceedingly in- 


teresting article on the Berlin 
Foundling House in Hongkong, 


quotes a statement made by the 
globe girdling cyclists, Fraser, Lunn 
and Lowe. If the statements which 
these gentlemen make about other 
places are as trustworthy as those 
they have made about this part of 
China, then they are not worth the 
paper they are written on. In the 
published records of their tour it is 
coolly stated that 75 % of the 
females born in this city (which I 
have known for over ten years) are 
murdered in infancy. Seventy-five 
per thousand would, I think, be a 
great exaggeration as far as my 
observation goes. The statement 
quoted by Dr. Davis is, ‘ Sometitnes 
a dog would be seen gnawing the’ 

















arm ofa child not yet dead.” Seven 
years ago one of our missionaries 
saw such a sight, and as far as 
I know none of us have ever 
seen it since. Thank God for the 
rarity of such sights. In addition 
to the statement about the 75 7, 
the cyclists said our streets were 
busier than Cheapside, and that 
the whole of West China, say (20 
millions of people) was supplied 
with harlots and secondary wives 
from this city ; that is, that the 
25 % who remain, can produce a 
teeming population here and send 
multitudes of young girls to other 
cities. The whole thing is grossly 
exaggerated as are many other of 
their statements in regard to this 
province. 

I deliberately say that as far as I 
have known no party of travellers 
have, by their rash conduct, so 
stirred up the hatred of these people 
as the globe girdling cyclists. It 
may be courage to beat, kick, 
knock down and insult wholesale a 
peaceable people and then move on 
the next day, leaving missionaries, 
some of them young women, to 
reap the revenge that is taken, but 
it is not good old English chivalry, 
neither is it pluck as we were taught 
it when boys. 

With best wishes, 
Believe me, 
Yours sincerely, 
S. Po.iarp. 





INFANTICIDE IN CHINA. 


The following letter, copies of which 
are sent to many individuals, has been 
handed to us for publication. We 
trust that the information will be 
forthcoming.—{Ep. ] 

Hongkong, Aug, 18th, 1898. 
Dear Miss We have in 





Hongkong an institution called the 
Berlin Foundling House. It was 
founded fifty years ago, and there 
are now connected with it 150 
girls; 100 here in Hongkong and 
about 50 with the wet-nurses, some 
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of whom are in Fu-wing, in Canton 
province. There are six German 
teachers now in the institution—the 
superintendent and his wife and four 
single ladies. The Foundling House 
is supported partly by money con- 
tributed here in Hongkong by 
Europeans and Chinese, but mainly 
by funds raised in Germany by a 
committee of ladies in Berlin. I 
have been here for eight years, and 
expect to go home on furlough in 
the near future. We have many 
friends in Germany who understand 
and appreciate our work; but 
there are also critics and fault- 
finders. Some, whose observation 
has been superficial and whose 
knowledge is limited, tell the people 
in Germany that the Chinese 
esteem filial piety above every 
other virtue, that they love their 
children, and that infanticide is 
rare, and hence that there is no 
need for such an institution as ours. 

I know that the murder of 
infants, especially of girls is, in this 
part of China, quite common. I 
have reason to believe that there is 
more or less infanticide in all parts 
of the empire. I wish to obtain 
more accurate information than 
that which I now possess, and 
venture to write to you for aid in 
gathering the facts of the case. 
Will you kindly send me answers 
to the following questions :— 

(1). On inquiry how many cases 
of infanticide do you hear of in the 
district in which you live? 

(2). Were the children destroyed 
boys or girls? 

(3). Do the parents or friends of 
the infants deny the deed, or do 
they try to explain and justify 
their conduct ? 

(4). What reasons do they give 
for destroying the little ones ? 

(5). Do you hear of official 
proclamations issued recently or in 
former years with a view to mitigat- 
ing the evil ? 

(6). In the native book-stores 
accessible to you what Chinese 
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books or tracts are found contain- 
ing exhortations against infanti- 
cide? 

(7). Is there in the city in which 
you live a foundling house conduct- 
ed by missionaries, either Protes- 
tant or Catholic? 

(8). Is there a native foundling 
house? If so give me as much 
information as possible with regard 
to it. 

(9). Are there any baby-towers 
or similar places where dead child- 
ren are thrown in order to avoid 
the expense of burying them ? 

(10). I have heard of cases where 
the people, afflicted by calamity 
(flood or famine), have sold their 
children for pitifully small prices, 
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Can you give me any particular 
instances of this? 

(11). On the wall of Chao-chow- 
fu, in Canton province, there is a 
basket suspended, into which living 
infants are placed, so that benevo- 
Jent persons may readily find them. 
Is there anything of this kind 
near you? 

In your replies kindly give as 
many details as possible, stating 
the town or village where the 
infanticide took place. 

Please answer as soon and as 
fully as you can, and pardon me 
for thus trespassing upon your 
time and patience. 

Yours in Christian fellowship, 


Lyp1a BorBeEIN. 





Our Book Cable. 


Our Redemption. Its Need, Method and 
Result. By Rev. F. A. Noble, D.D. 
8vo., pp. 282. Revell & Co. Price 
$1.25. 

The above is a volume of sermons 
by the well-known pastor of the 
Union Park Congregational Church, 
Chicago. Its twelve discourses form 
a consecutive and symmetrical dis- 
cussion of the Atonement, divided 
into three books :—Redemption 
made necessary by sin and its conse- 
quences, How Redemption is secur- 
ed, Redemption in the new spirit 
and outlook it furnishes. 

In these days when published 
collections of sermons are thick as 
leaves in Vallambrosa, it is a 
pleasure to be able to speak of this 
one in terms of unqualified com- 
mendation. It undoubtedly lacks 
several features which we have 
almost come to look for in this class 
of literature. It has no eccentrici- 
ties, little effort after oratorical 
effect, few illustrations or striking 


metaphors, and not many thoughts 
that are strikingly novel,—certainly 
next to none that are so “pro- 
gressive” as to be startling. The 
sermons are for the Congregational 
Church—perhaps a little old-fashion- 
ed. But they are clear, reasonable 
and cogent; their theology is con- 
servative, but neither antiquated 
nor scholastic. They appeal to the 
spiritual sense of every man and to 
that other sense singularly called 
“common.” The shibboleths of 
orthodoxy are wanting, but those 
eternal truths that most closely 
grip the human heart, are set forth 
with unusual vigor and plainness 
and in a straightforward English 
style that commands both the 
respect and the attention of the 
reader. The book is unfortunately 
published without the scrupulous- 
ness of proof-reading that the dig- 
nity of such a work demands. 


H. K. 
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TG H 3 22 8. A Commentary on the 
Pentateuch in Chinese. By A J. H. 
Moule. 1898, Tssued by the Chinese 
Religious Tract Society. 

It is all important that there 
should be well written Commen- 
taries or Annotations on Sacred 
Scriptures in Chinese. Not that 
these should be constructed in a 
partial or sectarian manner and 
much less in an authoritative or 
Roman Catholic spirit. The work 
should be done with a view to give 
as clear and definite a meaning of 
the original as possible and in a 
style adapted to those for whom it 
is intended, so that they might 
form a distinct and intelligent idea 
of the text commented on. There 
is such a contrariety in the senti- 
ments and modes of thought among 
the Chinese as compared with 
what obtain in the West, and 
such entire ignorance or miscon- 
ception on their part of the great 
truths contained in the Scriptures, 
that render explanations of the 
Sacred Word absolutely necessary, 
and that they should be given ina 
form which the readers would alike 
appreciate and understand. Alto- 
gether it is no easy task to do this, 
and requires much experience, study 
and scholarship, in order that it 
may be done well. 

Mr. Moule has undertaken a 
laborious work, yet one of very 
great importance for the instruction 
of the native Christians and others 
who are, or may be, applying them- 
selves to the examination of these 
ancient records. In these days the 
books of the Old and New Testa- 
ments are being inquired into, and 
are likely to be still more so as 
elements of the first standing in 
connection with the new forms of 
scholastic study that are being 
insisted on ; and much will depend 
on the explanations given of the 
sacred writings, or the light thrown 
on their historical allusions and on 
their moral and religious teachings, 
that involves the commentator in 
@ very serious responsibility for the 
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estimate arising from what he has 
done, of the work asa whole. This 
applies to every part of the sacred 
volume, but it seems that it bears 
especially on the most ancient 
sections of it, referring as they do 
to the creation, the fall of man, 
and the early history of our race. 
Do the Chinese need to be informed 
on these points, and will they be 
brought to acquiesce in them, and 
thereby turn aside from the errors 
they have long entertained, and 
which have entailed a mass of 
superstitions and absurdities all 
throughout their social and national 
life ? 

We make these remarks as sug- 
gested by the work before us. The 
author’s preface bears on the 
necessity of finding out the truth 
in regard to the origin of things, and 
of course maintains the evidence 
of the Scriptures on this and other 
collateral subjects in contrast to 
the varied, uncertain and _ false 
opinions widely current. Each of 
the five classics is introduced by a 
succinct view of the pointscontained 
in them. Then follow the annota- 
tions which the author has trans- 
lated on a large number of verses 
as they come up in the different 
chapters. Now it will be asked 
what is the basis on which the 
commentator proceeds? What is 
the line he generally adopts? And 
what sanction have we for the 
correctness and suitability of his 
comments? We are pleased to say 
he takes for his basis the admirable 
commentary of the Religious Tract 
Society of London. It is every- 
where highly spoken of as one 
of the best for popular use, and 
has been carefully compiled from 
every available source, in so far as 
trustworthy information, ancient 
and modern, is concerned. While 
difficult and recondite passages are 
critically examined, and the most 
satisfactory results are definitely 
stated, the great object of the 
commentary is to meet the wants 
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of ordinary readers and enable 
them to peruse the sacred volume 
in an interesting, intelligent, and 
instructive manner. 

This then is the course pursued 
by the author of the above work. 
He follows closely the lines and 
language of the commentary in 
question, He does not prosecute 
inquiry into scientific and philo- 
sophic themes, which others would 
be prone to fall into, and hence, it 
may be, a feeling of disappointment 
may come over some minds when 
various points are referred to, as in 
the first chapter of Genesis. Such 
a@ course of investigation would 
involve a large amount of disputable 
matter, and might hardly be for 
the edification of the readers for 
whom the work is specially intended. 
Indeed it was needful for the au- 
thor to be satisfied in the main 
with brief notes on the verses as 
they come forward, and yet suf- 
ficient explanation is given of them 
as occurred to the original writers, 
and may be of service to many 
Chinese students, At the same 
time we cannot withhold the remark 
that in a considerable number 
of places we should have liked to 
see a more complete adaptation to 
the Chinese habits of thought and 
expression and less of what is 
perhaps more distinctively a West- 
ern phase, Were the work original 
in its composition, and descriptive 
of the author’s own sentiments 
and views, we might be tempted 
to criticise some of the explanations 
brought forward over such a large 
area, but we do not feel called on 
to do so in the circumstances, 
satisfied as we are that the work 
was very carefully composed by 
distinguished scholars at the 
instance of the Religious Tract 
Society, and we may well have 
every confidence in its general 
character and correctness. 

What then follows from these 
remarks? (1). The work has an 
admirable basis to go upon, (2). It 
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is fitted to impart much and 
valuable instruction to Chinese 
readers. (3). It will be of great 


service to other commentators in 
the same line of things. (4). The 
author deserves high commendation 
for what he has thus done and en- 
couragement in what he is doing 
for the whole of the Old Testament, 
We congratulate him as a Chinese 
student on the style of the work, 
It is well done in this respect, and 
it has been a pleasure to read many 
parts of itin this point of view. We 
have no hesitation in commending 
the work to our missionary friends, 
and advise them to make use of 
it among their Chinese Christians, 
who will greatly benefit by it, and 
while they may lament its brevity, 
it will whet their appetite for still 
more information on the many 
important points brought up, or on 
others that have been passed over 
in the course of the work. 


Ww.M 





The Articles of Christian Instruction in 


Favorlang, Formosan, Dutch and 
English. From Vertrecht’s manue 
script of 1650; with Psalmanazar’s 


Dialogue between a Japanese and a 
Formosan; and Happart’s Favorlang 
Vocabulary. Edited by Rev. Wm. 

Campbell, M.R.AS., English Presby- 

terian Mission, Tai-nan-fu. Pp. xix. 

and 199. London: Kegan Paul, 

Trench, Triibner & Co, 

The publication of this handsome 
volume is not the first service of 
the kind done by Mr. Campbell to 
the religious and philological history 
of Formosa. He has long made a 
loving study of the Dutch records, 
which are the principal sources of 
information, and some years ago he 
published a version of the Gospel 
of Matthew in the Sin-kang For- 


mosan dialect, by the Dutch 
missionary Gravius. These works 
are almost the only relics that 


remain of faithful work done by 
the Dutch missionaries about the 
middle of the seventeenth century, 
They were intimately associated 
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with a commercial and _ political 
occupation of the island by their 
fellow-countrymen, and there, as in 
other Dutch possessions, mission 
work was, no doubt, too much a 
department of state administration, 
The lessons to be drawn for our 
own time are vivid and valuable. 
The missionaries seem to have been 
spiritual men of a high type of 
Christian courage and faith, and the 
reality of their work was attested 
by the conversion of not a few of 
the natives of Formosa to the 
Christian faith. By preaching, by 
writing, and by the establishment 
of a training school or coilege, the 
missionaries laboured for the plant- 
ing of Christ’s kingdom in Formosa. 
It is to be feared that, notwith- 
standing the high character of the 
men themselves, their work suffered 
from its intimate association with 
political and commercial interests. 
It suffered both in spirituality and 
in permanence. The Dutch oecupa- 
tion, and with it the Dutch mission, 
came to a disastrous close on the 
fall of the Ming dynasty. The 
slaughter of the Dutch by Coxinga, 
was followed by a bitter per- 
secution against the native Church 
of Formosa, from which it never 
recovered. We are accustomed to 
say lightly that the blood of 
martyrs is the seed of the Church, 
and that persecution can only 
strengthen a true Christian Church. 
But the instance of Formosa, like 
other cases in Europe, warns us 
against this too superficial optimism. 
It is possible for the light even of a 
true Church of Christ to be ex- 
tinguished in blood. We have need 
to lay the lesson to heart, and so to 
build on the one foundation that 
when the day of trial by fire comes 
our work may stand, It is sad to 
consider that almost the only relics 
now remaining of the early For- 
mosan Church are these works, now 
re-published when, so far as is yet 
known, there are none to read 
them ; the languages in which they 
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are written being apparently ex- 
tinct. Another interesting trace 
of the work of the Dutch mission- 
aries is found in old title deeds, 
still extant, written in native 
dialects in the Roman letter. But 
this art of writing has now been 
lost, and it appears that even those 
who hold these deeds can no longer 
read them. 

When the English Presbyterian 
Church began its work in Formosa 
over thirty years ago, there was 
found, it is true, a certain readiness 
on the part of the civilized natives 
of the island to receive the mission- 
aries in a friendly way. This 
feeling was perhaps based on a dim 
tradition of the good work done 
among them by the Dutch mission- 
aries so long ago. But oppressed 
and wronged as they were by the 
Chinese, it was only too evident 
that the most powerful motive at 
work in their minds was the hope 
that in some way these strangers 
might become their protectors from 
Chinese oppression. It is even 
said that there was among them a 
traditional prophecy which encour- 
aged the people to expect the com- 
ing of foreigners who should bring 
them deliverance. But there is no 
evidence of any spiritual element in 
this vague hope, and no remnants 
of Christian truth have been found 
among them, 

In South Formosa, the field of 
the old Dutch mission, there is 
to-day a strong and growing native 
Church, but it is wholly a new 
growth. Its language is the Chi- 
nese of the Amoy dialect and its 
membership is partly aboriginal 
and partly Chinese. Its strongest 
elements are drawn from the Chi- 
nese settlers. The genuineness of 
its faith was severely tested during 
the war which transferred the 
government of the island to Japan. 
Not a few were put todeath during 
that troublous time, but there is 
bright promise for the future of 
this interesting Church in the fact 
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that, under severe temptation, not 
one of its members denied the faith 
or withdrew from Christian fellow- 
ship during all those months of 
trial. The relics of the past now 
gathered and put on record by the 
painstaking labour of Mr, Campbell, 
will in the future become a precious 
memorial for this young Church, 
They may serve to emphasize for 
it the vital lesson that there is no 
security for the permanence of 
Church life except in the living 
knowledge and love of the truth. 

But Mr. Campbell has had an- 
other object in view in these pu- 
blications, As he says in his 
preface, he and his colleagues 
“share the burden of living near 
an interesting race, for whom they 
can do nothing”—the aboriginal 
race, that is, who are still savage 
and speak their own dialects, which 
are apparently of the same stock as 
those represented in Mr. Campbell’s 
present and former volumes. He 
hoped that by reviving the recollec- 
tion of former labours he might 
induce the Church of the Nether- 
lands to resume their mission work 
in Formosa for the benefit of that 
interesting race. He has so far 
succeeded that a good deal of 
sympathy has been awakened in 
the Dutch Church, though they 
have not yet seen their way to take 
any definite action. 

The first part of the present 
volume consists of “the Articles of 
Christian Instruction,” written in 
the Favorlang dialect as reduced 
to writing in Roman letter. It is 
printed from a copy of the manu- 
script of the author, J. Vertrecht. 
The “ Articles” include five sermons 
on selected texts of Scripture by 
the same author, This is followed 
by a brief specimen of the aboriginal 
language of the present time as 
heard near the city of Chiang-hoa, 
which Mr. Campbell takes to be 
part of the district called Favorlang 
by the Dutch missionaries, Then 
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follows, for purposes of comparison, 
a reprint of an imaginary dialogue 
between a Formosan and a Japan- 
ese, which was originally published 
by the impostor George Psalma- 
nazar in 1707. The remainder of 
the volume is occupied by a revised 
reprint of a “Favorlang Vocabu- 
lary,” drawn up by Gilbert Hap- 
part, one of the early Dutch wmis- 
sionaries. 

The “Articles” give a very 
pleasing impression of the full and 
thorough evangelical teaching given 
to the early Formosan Church. 
One might criticize some points, 
as for example the doctrine of 
“ Haibos,” which is given as the 
native equivalent of the devil. It 
is a good deal fuller and more 
minute than Scripture would justi- 
fy, but what is said of sin, repent- 
ance, and salvation through Jesus 
Christ, is clear and satisfactory. 

There is one curious instance of 
overstraining which at first sight is 
rather perplexing. Vertrecht gives 
a dialogue in which a “stranger,” 
evidently the missionary himself, 
expostulates with the native on 
his belief in “Haibos” and in 
“Adam.” The latter name is 
startling until on reference to the 
Vocabulary we find that “ Adam” 
is a little bird, from whose cries 
the Formosans believed that good 
or bad fortune could be foretold. 
Even with this explanation the 
superstition referred to seems to 
be the comparatively harmless one 
which is common among all nations, 
and which is not even now extinct 
in Christian countries. It is curious 
therefore to find the “stranger” 
gravely dwelling upon this idea as 
a subtle and malignant invention 
of “ Haibos,” who gave the name of 
“Adam” to this little bird ‘that 
by thus mocking the first man the 
villain might lead him into the 
path of error!” 


[Z’o be concluded. ] 
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Editorial 

Our readers must have learned 
with pain and regret of the 
burning of the main building 
of the Margaret Williamson 
Memorial Hospital, Shanghai. 
Our sympathies go out most 
warmly to Drs. Reifsnyder and 
Garner at this trying time. A 
pleasing incident in this con- 
nection is the timely and strenuous 
assistance rendered by Consul- 
General Goodnow at the fire and 
his prompt tribute to “ hard- 
working missionaries” in reply 
to a premature and uncalled-for 
criticism. The readiness and 
cordiality with which the N.-C. 
Daily News opened its columns 
to a rebuilding subscription list, 
is also very gratifying. 

* * * 

In our last issue we said that 
we preferred holding over until 
later the discussion of the pro- 
minent lessons of the calamitous 
circumstances attending the riots 
in the French concession, Shang- 
hai. The matter is still unsettled, 
and the steps toward amicable 
arrangement are not publicly 
known. It seems evident, how- 
ever, that the serious clashing of 
interests, with consequent loss 
of life, might have been averted 
at an earlier date in some more 
diplomatic, if uot more Christian, 
manner. 

* * 

As we look back, however, to 
the troublous scenes of a month 
ago, the main lesson, and to us 
the most prominent feature, is in 
connection with the manner in 
which the Chinese and foreigners 
misunderstood each other. We 
remember with pain the lowering 
looks and unfriendly glances 
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thrown so frequenily by the 
unusual groups on the passing 
foreigners. And the echoes of 
the accentuated hum in the tea- 
houses remind us that at that 
time of tension every harsh and 
thoughtless act or word of a 
comparatively small number of 
foreigners would be remembered, 
dwelt on, and undoubtedly am- 
plified. Foreigners who do not 
understand the Chinese language 
or customs would do well to read 
some such testimony as that of 
Prof. Legge on page 444 of this 
issue of the RecoxpeR. “ During 
my long residence among the 
Chinese,” he says, “I learned 
to think more highly of them 
than many of our countrymen 
do; more highly as to their 
actual morality and more highly 
as to their intellectual capacity.” 
* * * 


Art last we have a railway, in 
actual operation, between Shang- 
hai and Woosung, a distance of 
nine and a third miles. True, 
there was a railway between these 
same termini over twenty years 
ago, and it is difficult to conceive 
the gains that might have follow- 
ed if that short line had been per- 
mittedtoremain. Butno, China 
did not want railways then and 
would neither build them herself 
nor let others build them, uor 
would she suffer such foreign 
innovations to remain upon her 
soil, and so the old line had to 
be taken up and carried to For- 
mosa, where it wa8 thought it 
would be harmless, even though 
useless. Now, however, the rail- 
way has come to stay, and this 
short line is but a precursor of 
longer and widely extended ones 
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that will help revolutionize 
China. Weonly hope complica- 
tions on account of “sphere of 
influence ”’ will not arise to con- 
fuse and retard. 
* * 7 
From all sides come glowing 
accounts of the last International 
Missionary Union at Clifton 
Springs, N. Y., where it is held 
every year, and where all are 
entertained free during the ses- 
sions of the Union by Dr. Henry 
Foster, the founder of noted 
Clifton Springs Sanitarium. 130 
Missionaries were present: 40 
being from China, 20 from India, 
8 from Burmah, 13 from Japan, 
5 from Africa, 5 from Mexico, 
5 from Brazil, 17 from the 
Turkish Empire,and smaller num- 
bers from other countries. All 
foreign missionaries, of all evan- 
gelical denominations, are cor- 
dially welcomed at these gather- 
ings, and it isan event in one’s life 
to have attended one. They are 
held in June, and any missionary 
going home, who ean possi- 
bly arrange it, should endeavor to 
be present at these meetings and 
enjoy the rich feast of fat 
things there set forth. 
* * ° 
Tue pamphlet containing the pro- 
ceedings of the Sixth Conference of 
Mission Boards of the United 
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States and Canada, comprises nearly 
150 pages of fine print, and makes, as 
usual, very interesting reading. Itis 
probably nowhere so much studied 
and so influential as on the misson 
field, and of this fact the secretaries 
show that they are aware. Only 
good can come of such deliberations 
as these, and the results already 
attained in the unification of work, 
as reported Jast year, make a most 
creditable showing. Among the 
best addresses in this volume was 
that by Mr. Robert Speer, on his 
Tour in Asia. Few travellers 
have taken more pains than this 
young and indefatigable secretary to 
get at the polyhedral facts of mis- 
sion work, and few of whom we have 
any knowledge have better succeed- 
ed in a comprehension of the 
conditions of the widely diverse 
lands in which he has_ travelled. 
Very interesting statements were 
presented at this meeting in regard 
to the leading Women’s Boards 
of Missions, and by special vote 
these papers are incorporated with 
the proceedings. We do not know 
how widely these pamphlets are 
distributed, but if any readers of 
the RecorpD_Er, of whatever national- 
ity, have not seen them, we advise 
them to write to the chief promoter 
of the Conference, Mr, W. Henry 
Grant, 156 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, and ask for copies of the whole 
set, and when they come, to read 
them through. 





Missionary Melos. 


Christian Endeavour 
Notes. 

A Home for Seamen was estab- 
lished in Nagasaki in 1894 by the 
seventeen Christian Endeavourers 
on board the U.S.8. Charleston. 
They raised the money among them- 
selves and their friends for the 
building. Its object is to afford 
Christian home comforts and extend 


religious and moral influence to 
seamen of every nationality. Among 
the many who have found rest and 
refreshment for the body, are those 
who have professed a determination 
to live for Christ. 


It is stated that there are 
‘“‘ Christian seamen in the fleet under 
Admiral Dewey who are not asham- 
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ed to show their colors as followers 
of Christ.” On board the flagship 
Olympia is published a little news- 
paper called “The Bounding Billow.” 
A recent number contains this 
notice: ‘Floating Christian En- 
deavor Society meetings every Fri- 
day night at eight o'clock, in the 
ofticers’ smoking room. Everybody 
welcome.” 





C. E. in England.—The C. E. 
Societies of the Connexion have 
raised £468 as their gift to the 
Centenary Fund, and an earnest 
effort is to be made to bring it up 
to £500 by Conference. 


The quarterly meeting of the 
Christian Endeavour Union of East 
London was held at Cotton-street 
Chapel on Saturday last. The Rev. 
B. Sackett presided over a large 
attendance, and gave an address 
on “Stedfastness.”. The Rev. W. 
Joynes, pastor of the Church, gave 
an address on “ Loyalty.” 


Evidences of the divine ordination 
of the Christian Endeavour move- 
ment continue to multiply on every 
side. The report given at Whit- 
suntide, 1897, showed that in the 
ten years that had elapsed since the 
introduction of the movement into 
Britain, 4648 societies had been 
registered. It is a fact of great 
significance that in the brief seven- 
teen years of the movement’s history 
fully a million and a half of our 
active members have joined the 
Churches ! 

Marietta MELVIN, 
General Secretary. 


The Anti-Opium League 
én China, 

Further list of doctors who have 
sent in replies to the questions sent 
out by the Committee :— 

A. H. Patterson... Chinkiang. 





-" fShantung and 
A.P, Peck ws. VQuihli. 
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H. D. Porter... {Shantung and 
\ Chihii. 
O. L. Kilborn... Chentu. 
H.C. Collins... Ichang. 
G. W. Guinness .... Honan. 
Richard Wolfendale Chungking. 
A. W. Douthwaite Chefoo. 
F. H. Judd ..» Chefoo. 
L. L. Moore ... Chuchowfu., 
O for one hundred replies! Now 
that I have looked over the sixty 
odd replies received I honestly be- 
lieve that any missionary physician 
in China neglecting to become 
identified with this movement will 
regret it. Please send on your 
papers and swell the number to 
One Hundred. 
W. H. Park. 
Soochow, August 12th, 1898. 








Account of the Riot at 
Chang-shu, Kiang-si, 
on July 4th. 

By Mr. Saurg, 

Of the China Inland Mission, 


“We had become so accustomed 
to hearing wild rumours about the 
foreigner slaughtering and eating 
children, and the like, that we paid 
no more attention to them. The 
people had also been allowed so much 
freedom in our place, that we did 
not think, and do not think, that 
anybody on the streets believed such 
reports. However, on the afternoon 
of the Fourth of July, large crowds 
assembled on the streets. This was 
ouly to be expected, as the lantern- 
processions were on. The multitudes 
coming into our place becoming too 
much for us, we concluded to ask all 
to leave, and toadmit noone. After 
some urging, we succeeded in getting 
them all out, although some were 
using threatening language. We 
had heard the like before, and most- 
ly smiled at it. Shortly after all 
doors were closed, the street-door 
was forced. It did not look as if 
anything more were going to hap- 
pen. However, one servant went 
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to a somewhat friendly mandarin, 
while another ran to an unfriendly 
one. The friendly mandarin sent a 
handful of soldiers, and appeared 
upon the scene himself, with two of 
the gentry. Our back-yard was 
slowly cleared, after some urging, 
and we were requested to remain 
inside. The unfriendly mandarin 
said that it was none of his affairs, 
but it was made some of his affairs 
before all was over. When we 
thought that peace had been restor- 
ed, a man made a short speech, 
which we could not hear, but which 
was received with a veritable pan- 
demonium of applause. The ra- 
ging masses stormed upon our walls 
and tore them down. The mandarin 
lost all control, and was compelled 
to flee before their stones. At this 
point, we deemed it advisable that 
Mr. Whittlesey should bring his 
wife to a place of safety. They 
could still escape by the stairs and 
go out the back gate. They had 
gone none too early, as the house 
door was being rammed. We had 
prayed together, and I was begin- 
ning to think that it had been for 
the last time. I looked to heaven 
and said: ‘Father, Thy glory 
first! If it is Thy will, let me 
either escape, or see the heavens 
open. Let me pass to that ‘ which 
is far better’ with a joyful testi- 
mony.” At that moment, the 
house door was forced with a crash. 
Our little boy called to me to escape. 
As far as the stairs were concerned, 
escape was out of the question. I 
grabbed some money, and escaped 
over the verandah, sliding down a 
post. Mr. P‘ao, the only baptized 
Christian in Chang-shu outside of 
our household, who had come early, 
told me that Mr. and Mrs. Whit- 
tlesey were going to his house, and 
that I should follow them. This I 
did, Tailor Li escorting me. One 
of the rioters had caught sight of 
me, and started after me with an 
unearthly yell. Mr. P‘ao hindered 
him, and told him to go into the 
house for some of the things, which 
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he did. Li and I svon caught up 
with Mr. and Mrs. Whittlesey, who 
were being escorted by a friend of 
Mr. P‘ao. We met hundreds of peo- 
ple who did not even seem to know 
what was going on. On reaching 
Mr. P‘ao’s house, Mr. Whittlesey 
asked Mrs. P'ao whether they had a 


back door or not. The answer 
being in the negative, he said 
decidedly : ‘Wecannot stay here ; 
we must seek protection in the 


yamén of the street-mandarin.’ On 
the way to the yamén, we must needs 
pass the yamén of a gun-boat man- 
darin, who is a Mohammedan, and 
exceedingly friendly towards us. 
We quickly decided to enter there. 
The mandarin received us most cor- 
dially, assured us safety, and served 
us well. Mr. P‘ao soon came with 
word that our house was torn down 
and all our things ruined. He was 
followed by two of our servants, 
who said that what was not being 
carried away was being burned. 
After about half an hour, a soldier 
came with the report that the ya- 
mén of the unfriendly mandarin 
was being destroyed. Some said 
this was done because it was sup- 
posed that we had found refuge 
there. Others said that the mob 
had heard that the mandarin bad ar- 
rested some of the rioters. The 
people have suffered at his hands, 
and I believe this was considered a 
good opportunity to take revenve. 
This report made it necessary for us 
to seek other quarters, as our hid- 
ing-place could not remain a secret. 
Our host, however, asked us not to 
hurry, as it would be some time 
before the mob could come. He 
kindly sent out to hire a boat, and 
make other preparations, He gave 
us a large inner room, and opened 
the front doors, as if nothing un- 
usual had happened. 

Our little boy, K‘o-seng, was 
soon ushered in, and informed us 
that the mob had ransacked Mr. 
P‘ao’s house, and that all had 
knowledge of our whereabouts: 
We took off our gowns, wrapped 
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our cues around our heads, made 
our exit through a side door ; and, 
escorted by the mandarin’s secreta- 
ry, a few soldiers, and our three 
servants, we found our way, through 
side streets, to the boat, without 
having met an individual on the 
way. Two servants went with us ; 
but we sent K‘o-seng home, on ac- 
count of his mother. After I had 
spoken a few words of encourage- 
ment and advice to him, he took 
his departure with tears in his eyes. 
Noticing that I had ne fan, he gave 
me his own. It was half-past ten 
o'clock, but he first sought our 
friends, to tell them that he had 
seen us, and that we were safely 
off, before he went home. 

We arrived at Lin-kiang next 
morning at daybreak. We are in 
a yamén, but have much freedom, 
going and coming at will, and we 
have very good service. We hardly 
realize that we are wearing clothes 
borrowed from the mandarin ; that 
we are homeless ; that we have lost 
all our earthly possessions,—even 
the pen, paper and ink which TI ain 
using are borrowed. 

I could stop here, if my purpose 
were only to tell of our own ex- 
periences, However, I have some 
thing more impressive, and I can 
say, more beautiful, to relate, when 
following the course of particularly 
one of our native friends, None of 
our servants left us; even our little 
boy did not leave the place until 
he saw meescape. He kept his eye 
on our movements, and while he 
was in dangerous places, at times, 
he always had an easy retreat, be- 
cause he was a mere boy, Several 
of our friends were hunted, but 
nut hunted down. Our teacher 
was caught and struck, but was 
immediately released. One man 
hid in a_ tea-shop, opposite our 
place, where nobody looked for him. 

The mob, not having found us in 
our house nor in the yamén, pro- 
ceeded to Mr. P‘ao’s house, Tailor 
Li was there, and was recognized 
as my escort, But, by a turn, and 
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throwing off his upper garment, and 
yelling with the erowd, he was lost 
in the confusion and escaped. Mr. 
P‘ao showed himself to be a Christ- 
ian hero, and his wife also deserves 
mention, When Mr, P‘ao was ask- 
ed whether we were in his house or 
not, he answered: ‘They are not, 
and if they were you would kiil us 
before you could get them.’ The 
house was searched and plundered. 
Some dragged Mr. P‘ao out, while 
others asked Mrs. P‘ao about our 
whereabouts. She faced them fear- 
lessly, but did not answer with one 
word. She did not know what was 
being done with her husband, but 
she was kept in peace. The mob 
threatened to throw Mr, P‘ao into 
the burning débris on our place, 
but he answered: ‘I am in God’s 
hands; do as you please.” They 
then stoned him, while he knelt and 
prayed. The rioters leaving him 
for dead, he lay helpless for two or 
three hours, when he succeeded in 
hiring seven men to carry him 
home. The mandarin sent our 
‘Stephen’ up here, where he receiv- 
ed every necessary attention at the 
hands of Mr. Lawson. His wife and 
Tailor Li came with him. None of 
his wounds were serious, although 
several cuts were dangerously near 
important arteries. They were, 
however, very painful. Being a 
heavy-set man, the great heat add- 
ed to his discomfort; yet, even in 
pain, the inevitable smile on his face 
remained unchanged. 

Our friends come to see us; our 
servants are about us, and all are 
perfectly at peace and happy. Be- 
fore you receive this, we will, no 
doubt, be back in Chang-shu, living 
in a rented house. 

I have merely given the bare 
facts; they speak for themselves. 
I have purposely refrained from all 
comment. I have offered no reflec- 
tions, and have drawn no lessons. 
Still, it will not be difficult for any- 
body to make some practical ap- 
plications. Three things are certain- 
ly very evident; the need of the 
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Jospel; the effectuality of the 
Gospel; the faithfulness of our 
Father. The first is evident in the 
action of the mob; the second, in 
the behaviour of our Christians ; 
the third, in our peace, Psalm 
exxiv. is applicable ; but I will close 
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with just one word of praise, to 
which every particle of my being 
responds :— 
‘He hath done all things well !’” 
We have since learned by tele- 
gram that a good settlement has 
been made by the officials. 





Diary of Ebents 
July, 1898. 


28th.—An Imperial edict of this date 
commands that Jung Lu and Chang 
Chih-tung, Viceroys of Chihli and the 
Hukuang provinces, respectively, be 
given the supreme power to raise funds 
and construct the Lu-han and other 
railways, 

3lst-—The American troops occupying 
the trenches at Malate were attacked on 
the front and the right flank by the 
Spaniards, Eleven Americans were killed 
and thirty-seven wounded; the insurgents 
losing about the same number. The 
Spaniards retired with a reported loss of 
three hundred killed and a thousand 
wounded, General Merritt, being un- 
willing to rely on the insurgents, will 
not take Manila until the full comple- 
ment of troops arrives, 


Aug., 1898. 


4th.—Arrival of the U. S. monitor 
Monterey at Manila from San Francisco, 
1lth.—A telegram to the NV -C, Daily 
News announces a terrible storm at 
Taipeh, the capital of Formosa, on Satur- 
day and Sunday. The town was inun- 
dated. Fully a hundred lives were lost 
and a thousand houses swept away, 


iv the far East. 


13th,—Manilataken by General Mer- 
ritt after a partial resistance. 

The insurgents entered the city in 
large numbers, but were disarmed before 
being allowed to enter, 

16th.—Arrival of the U. 8, 8. Afo- 
nadnock at Manila from San Francisco, 

—According to a telegram to the N,-C. 
Daily News, it seems there is some 
trouble between Aguinaldo and the 
Americans. Aguinaldo objects to any 
Spanish cfficials retaining office and 
demands the appointment of natives or 
Americans only, He expects the United 
States to hold only Manila and asks 
them to evacuate Cavite entirely, Gene- 
ral Merritt is inclined to concede this 
point only if it is consistent with the 
U. S. government’s plans, 

22nd.—Main building of the Margaret 
Williamson Hospital. Shanghai. destroyed 
by fire. The hospital staff was mostly 
absent--the building being closed for 
repairs. Under the able guidance of 
Consul-General Goodnow the native fire 
brigades did good service in preventing 
the fire from spreading to the other 
building. In a second outbreak Mr. 
George Fryer, with the aid of men from 
the native fire brigade in the city, 
succeeded in preventing the fire again 
spreading. 





athissionary Fournal, 

BIRTH. 
At Mien-cheo, Sz-chuen, July 17th, 1898, 
the wife of Rev. D. A. CALtum, C. M. 


S., of a son, John Alexander. 
MARRIAGES, 

At Tai-yiian-fu, Shan-si, July 8th, 1898, 
Ernest R. Atwater (A. b.C, M.), to 
EvizAneth (L1zz1E) GRAHAM, 

Ar Chefoo, Aug. 2nd, 1898, H. L, Beer, 
to Miss E. M, Hunt, both of C. I. M. 

DEATH. 

At the Wesleyan Mission Hospital, Han- 
kow, Aug. 2nd, 1898, Epw1n Jopprns, 
aged 57, Wesleyan Missionary Society, 
of dysentery. 


ARRIVAL. 


At Shanghai, Aug, 22nd, Rev. 8. Coc.L- 
inc, E. B. Mission (returned), 


DEPARTURES. 


From Shanghai, Aug. Ist, Mr. and Mrs. 
W. E. Enrwistix and two children, 


of C, I. M., for England, 
From Shanghai, Aug. 15th, Miss M. A, 
Wincery, of C, I. M., for England. 


From Shanghai, Aug. 29th, Mr. and 
Mrs. H. J, Autry, of C. I, M., for 
England. 








